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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,500 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dul! or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Opinions from 15 high schools: 


After EVALUATION— 
How Much Improvement? 


By QUILL E. COPE 


ITHIN RECENT years the Southern Asso- 
W Giation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools required all member schools to 
evaluate their programs. The schools used 
the Evaluative Criteria, an instrument de- 
veloped by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, as a guide for the 
evaluation program. 

In the summer of 1949 the Tennessee 
State Department of Education called a 
principals’ in-service conference at Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute to plan the evalu- 
ation program for the schools of Tennessee. 
The theme of the conference was “Evalu- 
ation Through the Use of the Evaluative 
Criteria.” Approximately one hundred 
principals, college teachers, state depart- 
ment officials, and classroom teachers par- 
ticipated in the conference. The conference 
was divided into five groups and one of 
these groups developed eleven purposes 
which might be achieved through the proc- 
ess of evaluation. 

To what extent did the schools that 
participated in the evaluation program 
achieve the purposes proposed by the state 
planning conference? 

During the school year 1951-52 the writer 
made a follow-up study of improvements 
that resulted from the use of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria in selected Tennessee high 


schools. One aspect of this study was con- 
cerned with teachers’ opinions on the 
achievement of the purposes as outlined by 
the planning conference. Two hundred 
eighteen teachers from fifteen public sec- 
ondary schools participated in this part of 
the study. 

These schools were evaluated at least 
twelve months prior to the study and were 
selected on the basis of criteria covering 
such factors as size of school, geographic 
distribution, and the type of community. 
A checklist was developed covering the 
eleven purposes of the State Evaluation 
Program developed by the principals’ in- 
service conference. Teachers were asked to 
indicate the extent to which these purposes 
had been achieved by checking one of the 
following phrases: great extent, some ex- 
tent, or little extent. The list of purposes 
follows: 


1. To coordinate the efforts of the school 
and community in an important program. 

2. To create a “wholesome dissatisfac- 
tion” within the staff and to create a wil- 
lingness to participate in an in-service pro- 
gram. 

3. To measure qualitatively the excellen- 
cies and weaknesses of the school. 

4. To promote an adequate program for 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


During 1949 and 1950, Tennessee 
secondary schools were evaluated by 
the Evaluative Criteria of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards. A conference had developed 11 
purposes or improvements which might 
be achieved in the schools through 
this program. In 1951-52, Dr. Cope had 
an opportunity to ask the opinions of 
218 teachers from 15 of the schools on 
the extent to which each of the 11 ge 
poses had been achieved as a result of 
the program. The author is Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Department 
of Education, Knoxville, Tenn. 





obtaining needed facilities and equipment. 

5- To help teachers understand modern 
educational trends. 

6. To help close the gap between edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

7. To help make pupils aware of the 
educational problems of their school. 

8. To acquaint the community with their 
school program. 

g. To bring the school into closer work- 
ing relationship with the total educational 
program of the school system. 

10. To provide the school with a fair and 
impartial judgment of its program and to 
provide suggestions for its improvement. 

11. To develop a better working relation- 
ship and greater understanding of common 
problems within the school staff. 


Table I gives the opinions of teachers 
concerning the extent to which the original 
purposes were attained. It appears that the 
purposes which were achieved to a great ex- 
tent or to a little extent are the most sig- 
nificant results of the study. Since the term 
“some extent” could mean so many things 
to different teachers, the writer prefers to 
think that the two extremes would be more 
indicative of the degree to which the evalu- 
ation program achieved the purposes of 
the planning conference. 


The table indicates that teachers felt that 
the actual evaluation process was success- 
ful in analyzing the school program. The 
evaluation furnished a qualitative evalu- 
ation of the school program to a great ex- 
tent, according to 42.7 per cent of the teach- 
ers, and only 11.9 per cent said that it was 
of little value. The teachers thought the 
schools were provided with an impartial 
analysis of their program and that sugges- 
tions were made for improvement. Thirty- 
six per cent of the teachers said this was 
accomplished to a great extent, while only 
13.8 per cent felt that this was of little 
value. 

Teachers reported that the evaluation 
program was not successful in promoting 
better community relations. Only 4.5 per 
cent of the teachers believed that coordina- 
tion of school-community effort resulted to 
a great extent and 37.6 per cent said the 
evaluation program produced little change. 
Only nine teachers (4.1%) reported that 
there was great improvement in community 
understanding of the school programs; 
while 41.3 per cent said there was very 
little improvement. Twenty-nine teachers 
(13.3%) reported great improvement in 
community support of an adequate edu- 
cational program while seventy-eight teach- 
ers (35.8%) said the evaluation program 
was of little vaiue in this respect. 

Table I also shows that only 14 teachers 
(6.4%) felt that the evaluation program 
was of great value in closing the gap be- 
tween theory and practice in education; 86 
teachers (39.4%) said it was of little value 
in this respect. 


This report of teachers’ opinion appears 
to point out three significant implications 
for the evaluation program when the Evalu- 
ative Criteria are used as a guide. These 
implications should be carefully considered 
by schools that may plan similar studies in 
the future. Teachers indicated: 


1. That the procedures outlined in the 
Evaluative Criteria can be of great value in 
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appraising a school program. 

2. That the procedures followed in these 
fifteen schools were not highly successful 
in developing better school-community 
relations. 

3. That the schools did not follow up the 
finding developed in the evaluation; many 
teachers indicated that the gap between 


theory and practice was not being closed. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
1950 edition of the Evaluative Criteria of 
the Cooperative study of Secondary School 
Standards offers an excellent work plan for 
a secondary school that is interested in de- 
veloping a sound in-service training pro- 
gram. 


Schoolhouse on Fire! 


Iwo devastating fires this school year have razed 
three much-needed [Indiana] school structures, one 
in a heavily congested area where school officials 
already were stymied in their attempts to finance 
construction of a new high school before a fire com- 
pletely destroyed the crowded high school and gym- 
nasium they were using. 

There are four precautions all school officials can 
take to prevent these costly school fires and possible 
injury to pupils, officials in the State Fire Marshall's 
office say: 

1. Good housekeeping. Keep the building free of 
rubbish. Daily collections of waste paper and corru- 
gated boxes should not be allowed in the furnace 
room or basement, but should be burned immedi- 


ately. (Some schools use an outside incinerator many 
yards from the building.) 

2. Have fire extinguishers recharged every year, 
and place enough fire extinguishers in strategic 
places around the building. (In some cases, fire 
extinguishers have been found to be defective even 
though they had been inspected and approved within 
the year.) 

3. Wiring, especially in older school buildings, 
should be checked thoroughly. Some schools have 
exposed wires, overloaded circuits, and other faulty 
conditions which should be located and repaired 
promptly. 

4. Every school in the state should have fire drills 
every thirty days.—The Indiana Teacher. 





TESTING used as part of the 
LEARNING PROCESS 


By HUGH 


HE FULL effectiveness of pupil evalua- 
et techniques and instruments is lost 
when teachers fail to recognize the several 
purposes which they may serve. Tradition- 
ally, tests have been used to determine the 
amount of progress made by the pupil, or 
his status in terms of a group. These repre- 
sent quite legitimate uses if the instruments 
are valid in terms of the accepted objectives 
of education. However, the tests should be 
used as part of the learning process, not only 
as end products to determine the amount of 
learning that has taken place. Careful an- 
alysis of the results, planned remedial work, 


and pupil participation in the preparation, 
giving, and scoring, help to make the tests 
more interesting and meaningful, and to 
integrate them with other phases of the 
learning experience. 


However, there is another major use of 
evaluation procedures that has been over- 
looked by many teachers. Certain instru- 
ments and techniques may have as their 
basic purpose the motivation of learning. 
They may be used as the integrating core 
of a unit, or provide the basis for a series 
of four or five daily lesson plans. Such in- 
struments often provide for measurement of 
goals, but this may be incidental to their 
major purpose. Several examples of such 
instruments follow. 

Interest inventories may be used to stimu- 
late a higher level and broader range of 
reading, or a more imaginative approach 
to writing. They may be used to encourage 
supplementary reading and research in 
science and social studies, for example, into 
biographies, source materials, and related 
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fiction. Inventories may be used to discover 
latent talents and interests in the fine arts 
and music. Frequently, the opening unit of 
a year’s work is an exploratory one, de- 
veloped around an appropriate interest 
inventory. 

Wrenn’s Study-Habits Inventory’ is a 
checklist of study habits, involving budget- 
ing of time, having a place to study, home- 
work, reading effectively, and similar prob- 
lems. Many high-school curriculums include 
a unit on “How to Study” or “School Ad- 
justment,” built around such an instru- 
ment. The purpose of the checklist is to 
help students recognize accepted goals and 
standards more than it is to measure their 
status. 

Various types of adjustment inventories 
offer similar possibilities. Many schools 
build an occupational orientation unit 
around the Kuder Preference Record.2 The 
objectives of such a unit center on helping 
the student find his general vocational inter- 
ests so that he may begin to direct his edu- 
cational plans towards a career. The Kuder 
Record may be used during the first few 
days as a motivating activity, or later as a 
research activity. Giving clues only to 
general areas of interest, it serves as an in- 
troduction to the study of vocations. It may 
lead to the use of specific vocational apti- 
tude tests, but basically it offers a center of 
interest around which to build a unit. 

In a similar manner personality and 
social-adjustment inventories may be used 

* Published by Stanford University Press, 
ford, Cal. 


*Published by 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Stan- 


Science Research Associates, 
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as the center of interest in units on “Im- 
proving Oneself,” “The Democratic Way,” 
“Living With Others,” and similar orienta- 
tion units. An instrument such as the Be- 
havior Preference Record*® is adapted to 
various grade levels from 4 to 12. It pre- 
sents a number of social situations, together 
with possible courses of action and reasons 
for them. Scores are derived for cooperation, 
friendliness, integrity, leadership, responsi- 
bility, and critical thinking. For those un- 
familiar with the test, a typical item fol- 
lows: 

Situation: Jack is reading a library book and you 
see him accidentally tear a page. Later he tells the 
teacher he didn't tear it, but that you did. What 
would you do? 

Courses of Action 


(A) Tell the teacher you didn’t tear it and don't 
know who did. 

(B) Tell the teacher you didn’t tear it but you 
saw Jack do it. 

(C) Tell Jack privately to tell the truth or you 
will tell. 

(D) Do nothing. 


Reasons 

(a) There's nothing you can do about it. 

(b) It’s not right to “tattle.” 

(c) You aren’t to blame. 

(d) Jack should be given a chance to tell the 

truth. 

(e) The teacher has a right to know who tore it. 

(f) You wouldn't want Jack to tell on you. 

(g) Jack was careless. 

One junior high school developed a unit 
on personal and social adjustment around 
the Behavior Preference Record. Original 
interest in the unit was stimulated by 
another unit on democracy as a form of 
government. Parallels were drawn between 
“government” democracy and “personal” 
democracy. Immediate stimulation for the 
unit, however, was an unfortunate display 
of unsportsmanlike conduct at a football 
game. The unit opened with a discussion of 
the incident—who was “right,” who was 

*Published by California Test Bureau, Los 
Angeles 28, Cal. (Six forms available, two each for 


intermediate, junior-high, and senior-high-school 
grades.) 
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“wrong,” how it could have been prevented, 
and what to do about it. Soon other “situ- 
ations” were introduced, and gradually 
democratic principles and ethics began to 
emerge. The Behavior Preference Record 
was used early in the unit, and afterwards 
the students wrote similar test items and 
prepared an instrument of their own. The 
class then sponsored a school-wide study of 
“democratic ideals” and administered their 
own test to every student in school. 

Ultimately, the unit led, for this class, to 
a study of ethics and moral values, and, for 
the school as a whole, to the development of 
a constructive program of character educa- 
tion. The interest carried over into history, 
where the morality of certain historic epi- 
sodes was examined, and into English, 
where movies and literature were consid- 
ered in a new light. Many intangible con- 
comitants of learning began to emerge. 

Finally, as an outgrowth of this group 
approach to improved behavior, a more 
positive program of guidance and counsel- 
ing developed. Teachers began to realize 
their individual responsibility for personal 
counseling of pupils. Non-directive confer- 
ences were used for pupils showing anti- 
social tendencies. The emphasis for all was 
individual and group control of behavior, 
or self-discipline, rather than externally 
imposed discipline. 

These are only a few examples of how 
evaluation instruments and techniques can 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Wood has been following the 
work of some schools that are using 
testing as part of the learning process, 
rather than just as instruments for 
checking on what the students alread 
have learned. He believes that this is 
a significant trend, and explains some 
of the ways in which testing is being 
used for this purpose. The author is a 
professor of education in the School of 
Education, University of Oregon, at 
Eugene. 
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be made an integral part of the curriculum. 
As Kilpatrick pointed out years ago, evalu- 
ation is part of the learning process and 
cannot effectively be divorced from it. The 
crucial criterion of nearly every evaluation 
procedure and test should be, “Is this an 
integral part of the learning experience?” 
Curriculum planners should give more at- 
tention to building evaluation activities 
into units and in some cases developing 
units around them. Teachers should give 
more attention to their motivation value 
and to more effective use of the results. 
Pupil evaluation should become a part of 
the curriculum. 


A Few Suggestions for Further Reading 
For general references, see: 
Helping Teachers Understand Children. Wash- 


o 


Full of Sound and Fury, 


What a universe of sound and meaning counselors 
have to draw upon! 
the fresh, young voices of counselees 
crying out to know the answers to such questions as 
“Who am I?” “What shall I take?” “What makes 
me tick?” “What can I do—with love, with work, 
with ideas, with books, with people?” Their ques- 
tions and their many subtle under- and over-tones 
reflect, too, the impact upon their conscious and 
unconscious emotions of the local, national, and 
world tensions. These generate anxieties they project 
upon the world about them. 

There are the probing, steely voices of super- 
powered colleagues engaged in research in the outer 
fringes of psychological and psychoanalytic theory. 
They bring us one hypothesis after another. Some 
of them use rats, rabbits, and monkeys. Others use 
children or grownups who hate. Still others use 
“normal” college students so that our campuses 
have, in fact, become in themselves great laboratories 
in the investigation of human relations. Some use 
drugs such as sodium pentathol, some surgery, such 
as frontal lobotomy. Some experiment with tests of 
achievements, aptitude, attitude, and interest, both 
standard and projective. Some try sociometry, others 
group dynamics. Some explore directive, others non- 
still others non-non-directive inter- 


There are 


directive, and 

viewing. 
There are the mildly nasal and sonorous voices of 

the statisticians droning endlessly of means, of 
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ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1945. 468 pages; and Fritz Redl and William W. 
Wattenburg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950. 454 
pages. 

For specific lesson plans on social behavior, see: 
Harold E. Bullis and Emily E. O'Malley, Human 
Relations in the Classroom. Wilmington, Del.: 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1947. 
222 pages. 

For help on treatment of specific problems such as 

lying, cheating, dishonesty, etc., see: 

Guidance Handbook for Elementary Schools. Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1948. pp. 77-81; 
and Chauncey M. Louttit, “Personality Prob- 
lems,” Chapter XIII in Clinical Psychology. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. pp. 488-554. 

For a modern concept of discipline, see: 

George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline 
for Today's Children and Youth. Washington, 
D. C.: NEA Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1944. 64 pages. 


Signifying—Something? 
medians, of norms, of factorial analysis, of standard 
deviations and levels of confidence. They deal so 
much in thousands that, as Anderson quotes Kelley 
as saying, “the individual has no function but to 
sit on his continuum.” 

On our campuses, faculty colleagues bombard 
counselors with their theories of what colleges and 
universities are for, and what they should be doing 
to and for our students, and therefore, of what 
counseling should do. Some of them urge the honing 
of youngsters’ minds into swift, cold logic machines. 
Others insist they must be cultured with the humani- 
ties. Some want our youth soaked in the traditions 
of the Western world of the authoritarian dictates 
of the great books of the past. Others would have 
us prepare them to change our sorry society into a 
brave new world. 

Into this mélée of sound flow the voices of parents 
demanding that counselors make their sons and 
daughters ease their parental frustrations, fulfill 
their own lost ambitions. 

And from above, like the voices of Jove from 
Moun: Olympus, comes the bass thunder of the 
administrative authority. He makes noises about 
budgets and buildings, supplies and equipment, 
statistical and clerical help. He weighs the value of 
a new cyclotron against that of a counseling center, 
or a prize hog for the agricultural campus against 
a prize counselor for students.—-MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 
in Personnel and Guidance Journal 





We Mount and Ride off in 
ALL DIRECTIONS 


By 
VIRGIL BOZARTH 


AM GOING to a committee meeting on the 
I expansion of the curriculum in a 
modern world.” 

“I am going to a committee meeting on 
student broadcasting.” 

“I am going to a meeting on television in 
education.” 

“I am going to a meeting on sex educa- 
tion in the schools.” 

“I am going to a meeting on the library 
in the modern school.” 

“I am meeting with a committee on field 
trips.” 

“I am going to a meeting on group dy- 
namics.” 

“I am going to meetings on the mentally 
retarded, on the community centered 
school, on the gifted child, on children’s 
literature, on the school lunch program, on 
the child with a speech difficulty, on re- 
medial reading, on reduction of delin- 
quency, on the streamlining of vocational 
education, on general education, on public 
relations, on guidance, on progress reports, 
on evaluation criteria, on the activity pro- 
gram, on the visually handicapped, on 
common learnings, on the core curriculum, 
on mental hygiene, on conservation of the 
principal’s time, on efficiency in education, 
on the habits of Willie Skunk, on how to 
shave the whiskers off the door knob with 
a broom handle.” 

Let us consider a partial list of the sub- 
jects the public schools are commonly 
called on to teach. We must teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
physical education, social studies, the Con- 
stitution, principles of free government, the 
rights, duties, and dignity of the American 


citizen, city and county and state govern- 
ment, justice, patriotism, conservation, 
science, sex education, cooking, sewing, 
woodshop, metal shop, auto mechanics, 
effects of alcohol and narcotics, safety, acci- 
dent prevention, fire prevention, driver edu- 
cation, driver training, morals, manners, 
and spiritual values. 

Two social-studies textbooks, both pre- 
sumably covered in the eighth grade, con- 
tain more than 1,500 pages. This means an 
average daily assignment of almost nine 
pages per day for eighth-grade students for 
the entire school year. And although the 
title of one of these books says it is a study 
of our government and country the index 
does not contain, among other missing 
terms, Congress, elector, checks and bal- 
ances, taxation, excise, impeachment, sena- 
tor, representative, secession, and Civil War. 
How superficial can we be? 

Our tendency to confuse quantity with 
quality is not confined to meetings and the 
number of curriculum offerings. Most of 
us in school work have experienced the 
impulse to pile more work on students when 
they are not doing well. If students are 
doing poor work what is wanted is better 
work. Increased assignments, by themselves, 
will almost certainly increase the amount 
of poor work and make that poor work 
poorer. We tend to lay on quantity with at 
least a touch of vindictiveness because of 
frustration over our inability to get the 
“kids to do anything” or at least anything 
at a reasonably acceptable level. 

Teachers complain that pupils won't 
work in a study hall and should, therefore, 
have more subjects to study. This is, in 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The problem of quantity versus 
quality in education is what concerns 
Mr. Bozarth. He thinks we attend too 
many meetings, assign too many pages, 
try to cover too many ideas—in short, 
that we are hampering our efforts with 
too many “too many’s.” Therefore the 
principal of Martinez, Cai., Junior 
High School offers us twelve axioms or 
mottoes that are designed to slow down 
what he sees as a headlong pursuit of 
frustration, 





general, equivalent to saying that some stu- 
dents are not studying the subjects for 
which they are enrolled and should, conse- 
quently, be enrolled not to study more 
subjects. What is needed is a more varied 
attack on the reasons why some boys and 
girls don’t study and, most of all, consistent, 
prolonged follow-up and cooperation be- 
tween study hall and classroom teachers 
to see that at least reasonable minimums 
are accomplished. 

In considering the opening paragraphs 
here the implication is not that any of the 
subjects or committee meetings are value- 
less. Rather it is that by attempting so 
many things only slip-shod results are likely 
to be possible. Attempting more things than 
can possibly be done well results in atti- 
tudes of superficiality. All the subjects and 
meetings listed may be worthy. 

Committee meetings can be, and often 
are, valuable. Also, they often take one 
away from work crying out to be done. In 
such cases it is doubtful whether the sup- 
posed inspiration and new ideas obtained 
from committee meetings outweigh the edu- 
cational advantages of doing the things 
around one’s school that one knows should 
be done promptly, or perhaps should have 
been done days, weeks, or months before. 
Many schools and school people suffer from 
neglect of things about which all con- 
cerned are aware, while key personnel at- 


tend meetings to awaken them to things 
that should be done. 

School people tend, more than they will 
readily admit, to jump onto their horses 
and with a great show of energy ride off 
in all directions. 

We have so many meetings that we don’t 
have time to do the things we decide in 
meetings that we should do! In fact, any- 
one who puts a little serious constructive 
thought on his school problems will think 
of more things he should accomplish each 
year than he will have either time or energy 
to bring to fruition. 

I am not saying that we should have no 
meetings nor am I discounting adages like 
“two heads are better than one” and “by the 
sharing of ideas one gives but always has 
more than he had before.’ However, if ten 
people sit two and one-half hours in each 
of nine monthly committee meetings for a 
school year (as did the writer for two con- 
secutive years) the total time is 225 man 
hours per year. Add to this another hour per 
person per meeting for transportation time 
and 20 miles per person per month for mile- 
age and the time and dollar costs become 
really something to weigh against solid ac- 
complishment. And this is only one series of 
committee meetings! 

Should we not soberly balance the time, 
energy, and dollar costs of myriads of com- 
mittee meetings against what we might ac- 
complish with the same time, energy, and 
dollars actually on the job? Should we not 
make very sure that we do not confuse talk- 
ing about accomplishment with actual ac- 
complishment? Let us keep in mind that 
discussion should be used for exchange of 
ideas based on knowledge, not merely for 
conversation or the release of tensions. 
Committee meetings can represent a kind of 
lazy attitude on the part of members toward 
problems those meetings are supposed to 
help solve. The effectiveness of a committee 
meeting will rise in direct ratio to the 
amount of factual knowledge and critical 





We Mount AND Ripe OFF IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


thinking possessed and exercised by the 
chairman and members. 

There is no final answer to the meeting 
of pressures and the weighing of values in 
public-school education. However, guides 
and criteria should be of some help, as 
follows: 

1. Butter for a single slice of bread be- 
comes very thin on three or four slices. 

2. Reflect on the consequences of cover- 
ing too many pages. 

3. Consider teaching less material but 
teaching what remains better. 

4. Keep looking for things to omit in 
order that more time will remain for those 
things retained. 

5. The world changes but principles 
endure. 

6. Progress involves change but change 
isn’t always progress. 
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7. Habits and attitudes of thoroughness 
are worth more than superficial smatterings 
of knowledge. 

8. Varied reiteration within a limited 
field will fix things in mind better than un- 
systematic dipping into many fields. 

g. An atmosphere of hectic consumption 
of energy in school breeds contempt for 
solid accomplishment. 

10. Don’t be tripped up by “Don’t teach 
them facts, teach them to think.” You have 
to do both. Teach them facts with which to 
think. One thinks when he transfers what 
he has learned to new situations. However, 
he can’t transfer unless he has actually 
learned something to transfer. 

11. Avoid teaching so superficially and 
disconnectedly as to lose the motivation in 
“learning is its own motivation.” 

12. Weigh quantity against quality. 


How to Give Oral Examinations in Social-Studies Class 


Social-studies students do a lot of discussion work, 
but those who speak effectively rarely have an 
opportunity for an oral examination. Generally, 
written examinations are given priority when we 
want to know what learning has taken place. Oral 
examinations take more time to administer than 
written tests, but they can be a very useful tool in 
evaluating learning experiences. 

Both you and your students must prepare for an 
oral examination. You must: 

1. Prepare several examination questions. These 
may be problem situations in which several choices 
or alternatives are presented. The student is expected 
to justify his choice and show why he has eliminated 
other alternatives. 

2. Explain clearly to your students why an oral 
examination is being given and how it will be con- 
ducted. You may distribute the examination ques- 
tions the day before the examination is to be given. 
This will enable each student to prepare carefully 
a well-organized answer. Explain to your students 
that each will be given at least two minutes and 
not more than three minutes to discuss one of the 
examination questions. 

3. Establish cooperatively with your students 
criteria for performance evaluation. Preparation and 
organization of the answer, completeness of the 


answer, and evidence of application of ideas and 
concepts learned in the unit being studied are points 
which might be considered. Ratings could be on the 
basis of 5 for outstanding, 4 for good, 3 for average, 
2 for weak, 1 for poor. 

4. Prepare students to assist in evaluating each 
other’s performance in an oral examination. Empha- 
size that “ratings rate the rater” and insist that all 
ratings be based on factual information or the 
“reason why.” This will tend to increase sound 
thinking and reduce favoritism. A class committee 
May examine a student under the supervision of the 
teacher, or an entire class may assist in evaluation 
by giving the oral examination as a report to the 
class. 

5. Be prepared to ask a few specific questions when 
a student has finished presenting his prepared dis- 
cussion. Have your students who are helping con- 
duct the examination do the same. This will test 
the ability of the student to “think on his feet” be 
fore a group. 

6. Decide with your students whether they are to 
be permitted to use notes during the examination. 
Each should know the criteria upon which his oral 
work is to be judged and must clearly understand 
the procedure that is to be followed.—WtLtiaM 
Dunwippie in Social Education. 





Junior-High Occupations: 


The ‘ 


‘why” and the “how” 


of Mamaroneck’s program 


By ROBERT W. GINGRICH 


T Is generally agreed that the best time 
I to study something is when a person can 
see a need for learning about that particu- 
lar subject; otherwise there is not likely to 
be much interest or retention. This princi- 
ple of learning might seem to indicate that 
occupational information has little place 
in a junior high school, especially one like 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior High School, 
from which most pupils continue their edu- 
cation through high school and beyond. 
However, we have found it possible to com- 
bine the teaching of occupations with other 
topics which give immediate aims for the 
occupational studies. 

There are about four hundred boys, di- 
vided into three grades, in the Mamaroneck 
Junior High School. During September and 
October, the seventh-grade boys met in 
small groups with the dean of boys. These 
meetings were held in the office of the dean, 
and the groups were kept small—between 
ten and fifteen members each. The meetings 
were a part of the school orientation pro- 
gram. 

One of the topics discussed was the cumu- 
lative record system. The actual records 
of two students (using fictitious names) 
were presented. One record was very good 
and the other rather poor. In these discus- 
sions, desirable traits and attitudes were 
emphasized. The type of persons employers 
want when they hire their employees was 
discussed in detail. The students seemed 
surprised to learn that employers are just 
as concerned about employees’ attitudes 
and behavior patterns as they are about 
school marks. 


After discussing the desirable traits and 
virtues which employers want, the boys were 
shown the personality rating sheets which 
are checked for each student in our school. 
They discovered that they were being 
checked on the same character traits that 
employers look for when hiring men or 
women. 

In the eighth grade, occupations were 
studied in relation to making out ninth- 
grade programs. Each boy is permitted two 
ninth-grade elective subjects. The boys were 
divided into classroom-size groups and in 
the introductory session with each group 
the importance of considering occupational 
information in making out ninth-grade pro- 
grams was discussed. It was explained that 
an elective subject might be better prepara- 
tion for one occupation than for another. 

In the next session with each group there 
were discussions of broad occupational fields 
and distribution of mimeographed lists of 
occupational opportunities and _ related 
pamphlets. The occupational pamphlet file 
in the school library contains folders for 
about one hundred occupational fields. The 
mimeographed indexes of occupations given 
to students were cross-referenced. 

The librarian reported that, although no 
assignments were made to the boys, con- 
siderable reading was done in these pam- 
phlets. After the students had read about 
the occupations in which they were inter- 
ested, they received mimeographed lists of 
various occupations for which speakers 
could be obtained. This list of speakers for 
each of forty occupations and professions 
was prepared with the cooperation of a 
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local service group. Each boy was asked to 
check the occupations about which he 
would be interested in hearing someone 
speak. After the results were tabulated, it 
was found that most of the students checked 
four or five occupations; there were two 
who did not check any occupation. 

The dean then selected speakers for the 
occupations which had been checked by the 
greatest numbers of students. Group con- 
ferences with such speakers were arranged 
for twelve different occupations, the groups 
ranging in size from twenty-five to thirty- 
five, with the exception of “Radio and 
Television,” which had forty-seven pupils 
attending. The conferences with these 
speakers were scheduled during activity 
periods, when it was possible to allow those 
not interested in a particular occupation to 
remain in their homerooms for a study 
period. 

The key to the success of these conferen- 
ces seemed to be the fact that the groups 
were kept small and informal. The speaker 
was asked to consider himself a discussion 
teacher and not to come prepared to give 
a lecture. If any speaker became too ver- 
bose, he was tactfully interrupted with a 
question. 

In addition to ihe group conferences, 
fifteen occupational films were shown. Most 
of the films were secured from Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc. As the first of the 
occupational film series, all eighth-grade 
boys were required to see the film, Finding 
Your Life Work. Attendance at the re- 
mainder of the films was on a voluntary 
basis. Between thirty-five and forty pupils 
attended each film shown. Because only 
interested pupils attended, the “entertain- 
ment” idea of the motion pictures was 
toned down, and a seriousness of purpose 
seemed to prevade the groups. Films were 
chosen to meet student interes: as it had 
been indicated in the survey of speakers 
desired. Discussions followed each film 
showing. 

In the next meeting the boys were di- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

A certain amount of occupational 
orientation is desirable for juntor-high- 
school boys of all three grades, says 
Mr. Gingrich, dean of boys at Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., Junior High School. In 
the Mamaroneck plan, the teaching of 
occupations is brought into the work 
on other topics, and has an immediate 
aim beyond just instruction on voca- 
tions. 





vided into classroom-size groups, and several 
case histories were presented. These case 
histories were used for discussion purposes 
in helping pupils to use facts in determin- 
ing their ninth-grade elective subjects. 
Several ninth-grade pupils were invited to 
the meetings and explained the basis on 
which they had selected their elective sub- 
jects. Teachers of various elective subjects 
were introduced and explained how their 
subjects helped to prepare for various occu- 
pations. 

The immediate aim throughout the en- 
tire series of eighth-grade group confer- 
ences, film showings, and discussions was 
the making out of ninth-grade programs, 
but it was hoped that a great deal of occu- 
pational information would be acquired in 
the process. 

Occupational guidance in the ninth 
grade is concerned largely with visits to 
local occupations, with class discussions 
following such visits. This plan has been 
developed in cooperation with the ninth- 
grade social-studies teachers. As ninth-grade 
classes study the local community and the 
unit on occupations, they make a series of 
local community visits. The Mamaroneck 
Chamber of Commerce compiled a list of 
industries that might be visited, and last 
year trips were made to fifteen different 
industries. One or two students from each 
of the ninth-grade social-studies classes went 
on each trip, accompanied by one of the 
ninth-grade teachers. The student repre- 
sentative who made the trip reported to 
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his social-studies class. Teachers indicated 
that pupils who heard reports showed con- 
siderable interest in them. Some classes re- 
ported these community trips as the most 
interesting of all their social-studies proj- 
ects. 

We feel that our plan for occupational 
study not only benefits the boys of our 
school but also offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for developing good public relations. 
The people who come to the school to lead 
group discussions about occupations feel 
a “tie-up” with the school and often become 
strong supporters of our educational pro- 
gram. These are business and professional 
men, and their support is needed. Good 
public relations also result from the in- 
dustrial visits if the groups are kept small 
and under control, and a plan is worked 
out so that each place is not visited more 
than once or twice during the year. After 
each group conference or visit, a press re- 


* * 


MATH GRADES: The marks that freshmen make 
in college mathematics courses may reflect the quality 
of the instruction that they received in high-school 
mathematics courses. That's a conclusion of Frances 
E. Davis advanced in the Hawaii Educational Re- 
view, following a study of grades received by fresh- 
men in college algebra and trigonometry at the 
University of Hawaii for a 5-year period ending in 
1952. Averages for the students from 26 high schools 
were found by allowing 4 points for an A, 3 points 
for a B, ete. 

The range is indicated in the following three cases 
in college algebra: The 28: students from “School 
4” made an average grade of 2.43; the 85 students 
from “School G” averaged 2.06; and the 231 students 
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Epvrror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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lease for the local newspaper aids greatly 
in developing good community relations. 

In summary, there seem to be several 
principles underlying the program of occu- 
pational orientation in our junior high 
school: 

1. There should be some aim for occu- 
pational study more immediate than enter- 
ing an occupation. 

2. It is better to study broad occupa- 
tional fields rather than specific jobs. 

3. Study groups should be kept small 
and informal. 

4. Attendance in the groups should be 
voluntary, insofar as possible. 

5- If classroom teachers can be responsi- 
ble for parts of the program, the program 
seems that much stronger. ; 

6. There should be a “tie-up” with the 
local community, using local resources in 
this important matter of occupational 
guidance. 


findings + + 


from “School B” averaged 1.50. The findings ruled 
out such factors as size of school, nature of school, 
etc., and left the author convinced that “the very 
marked differences between the individual school 
averages is largely due to the quality of instruction.” 


THE SPONSOR: Of 42 teachers from 27 North- 
ern California secondary schools attending a class 
in administration of school activities at San Fran- 
cisco State College, reports Ellsworth Thompkins in 
School Activities, 79% were dissatisfied with the 
“distribution of activity sponsorship duties in their 
own schools.” 

Much of the dissatisfaction seems to stem from 
the fact that in 46% of the 27 schools, activity 
sponsorships are assigned by the principal without 
regard for teachers’ interests or abilities. In 33% 
of the schools, the principal chooses sponsors with 
consideration for their interests and abilities; in 
10%, the special interest of the teacher is the sole 
consideration; in 7%, students choose their activity 
sponsors directly; and in 4%, the sponsor is de- 
termined by student selection “together with the 
special interest of the teacher.” 





“Under the Guise of So-Called 


ACADEMIC 


FREEDOM” 


By HARRY E. SEYLER 


FTER a cool, unruffled look at recent 

legislative enactments, and after a dis- 
passionate estimate of the rising force of 
public hysteria aroused by certain impor- 
tant groups in our population, it is easy 
for a perplexed remnant of the breed of 
liberal schoolmen to become pessimistic 
about the survival of certain ideas which 
have for some time been a part of the 
American philosophy of education. 

Academic freedom, for example, has 
never been enshrined in statute law, but its 
inference from the more general provision 
of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
has certainly been an accepted part of the 
American tradition, at least in the minds of 
most educators. Now, the expression “under 
the guise of so-called academic freedom” is a 
phrase commonly encountered in speeches 
and articles. Even prominent academic fig- 
ures, seemingly attempting to hold on to 
some vestiges of the ancient freedom to in- 
quire and to teach, assent to significant cur- 
tailments. Though the letter of the doctrine 
is still held to apply to the selective areas of 
higher education, it is generally conceded 
that such freedom is too dangerous for the 
teachers of the public schools. 

State legislatures have shown their dis- 
trust of the maturity and patriotism of 
teachers by loyalty oaths, screening proc- 
esses to detect the holders of dangerous 
ideas, and by legislative investigations of 
teachers on all levels. Publications of or- 
ganizations which used to be considered of 
the lunatic fringe have long insinuated that 
schools (and most other institutions of our 
society) were hotbeds of dangerous thought, 
but it is only recently that organizations 
representing large and important groups of 


our population have begun to peddle the 
same brand of accusations. 

Another accepted idea which is promi- 
nently attacked is that of public education 
itself. Most educators have innocently as- 
sumed, unaware of rising forces of opposi- 
tion, that the basic battle for public schools 
had been won in America over a century 
ago. Now, however, it becomes apparent 
that this is not so. The pattern of attacks 
which has slowly defined itself in magazines, 
speeches, and in the many local attacks on 
specific school systems reveals that the ob- 
ject of at least part of the attacks is to 
eliminate the public school itself. 

A more subtle point, perhaps, is the anti- 
intellectualism of the attackers. A part of 
the criticism of “progressive” education and 
the demand for a return to the three R's 
seems to originate in distrust of learning it- 
self. Since the days of the “brain trust” 
there has been suspicion of professors, of 
intellectuals in general. It is a curious thing 
that the cry that “children aren't learning 
anything” often means that children are 
learning too much—too many things, that is, 
that to these critics seem strange and there- 
fore frightening. 

It is obvious that the schools do not per- 
fectly achieve the goals which are set for 
education of the young, and on this basis, 
at any given time, are subject to criticism 
and attack. This kind of criticism should 
worry no one. Indeed, it is healthy in a 
democratic society for all of its institutions 
to be constantly exposed to searching ob- 
servation and to criticism based on evidence 
of failure to meet its objectives. However, 
the present attack on academic freedom, on 
the whole thesis of free compulsory edu- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Seyler wrote this analysis of the 
current attacks on American educa- 
tional tradition during a busy time. 
He was attending to his administrative 
duties as ye of Hannah Penn 
Junior High School, York, Pa.; cam- 
paigning for his third term in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; and doing re- 
search on his doctoral dissertation. He 
writes that he “had the rueful distinc- 
tion of leading the ultimately unsuc- 
cessful fight in the House against the 
Pechan Bill which imposed a loyalty 
oath on teachers and government em- 

loyees in Pennsylvania, Although we 
ost the fight we succeeded in eliminat- 
ing some of the most obnoxious pro- 
visions of the bill.” 





cation with equality of opportunity for all, 
and on education to meet the needs of the 
learners, rather than the teaching of a set 
of prescribed facts and skills, seems to be 
an attack on the basic assumptions of most 
educators as to the objectives of education 
in a democratic society. 

There has never been a legislative or ad- 
ministrative enunciation of objectives in 
America. Rather, through widespread de- 
centralized evolution, and continuing free- 
dom of local experimentation, the goals of 
education in a democratic society have been 
defined. These goals have reflected the slow 
accretion of a point of view about the na- 
ture of man, the nature of society and 
government, and the relation of man to 
the state and to social institutions. From 
these have come the accepted conception as 
to the purposes of education in a democ- 
racy, the methods to be used in achieving 
those purposes, and the control of the 
schools. 

Just as life is growth, so the contemporary 
philosophy of education has been, and is, 
a continuing growth. Growth, of course, 
involves change, and to some people at 
all times, and to many people at some criti- 


cal times, change is alarming. It would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to argue that 
our American system of public education is 
the best that could possibly be devised, but 
it is possible to argue that its condition has 
developed from the society which it serves, 
rather faithfully reflecting the social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes which have 
occurred in our society. 

There has always been the same essential 
struggle in the educational institution be- 
tween the conservative and the progressive, 
which has been simultaneously going on in 
our whole society. Not simultaneously, per- 
haps; there has been possibly a greater lag 
in education, since it is fundamentally and 
functionally a conservative institution, than 
in other institutions of our society. 

Now, at a time when academic freedom, 
public education, and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity are under attack, the 
liberal in education finds himself in a 
curious position. He has fought in the van, 
in the internal institutional warfare, for 
these concepts. They have been accepted, so 
he thought, as a part of the American tradi- 
tion of education. Now, he is on the defen- 
sive, fighting to preserve the tradition, and 
thereby has become a conservative. 


The contest is far from hopeless. The 
only danger, indeed, in the situation is the 
danger that the whole movement of our 
society is from the liberal-democratic con- 
cept to a new position. If this is true, then, 
of course, any struggle to retain democracy 
in education has become futile, since edu- 
cation conforms to the purposes of the so- 
ciety which establishes and maintains it. 
So, the struggle to preserve the democratic 
school is part of the whole evolution of 
America. The liberal can take heart from 
the fact that in previous crises, in earlier 
waves of hysteria, there have been tem- 
porary setbacks, there has been impending 
destruction of American freedom, but de- 
mocracy has weathered them all. 





Film Program Speeds 
SPANISH LEARNING 


By 
PHYLLIS M. DURNIN 


AVE you ever been in a foreign country 
H and been disgusted or amused when 
you were courteously informed something 
mechanical did not work? The Spanish 
phrase no funciona brings out typical reac- 
tions—impatience in the North American 
and a philosophical shrug in the Latin 
American. 

Some Spanish teachers dismiss the use of 
the class film with the same shrug and the 
remark “it doesn’t work.” Others offer the 
criticism that films are a waste of time, time 
that could be spent more profitably on “sub- 
ject matter.” There are still a few foreign- 
language teachers who, either from blunder- 
ing experience in the use of films or from 
a natural reluctance to accept new methods, 
summarily place them, along with other 
audio-visual aids, in the “gadget” category. 
However, if the student is consulted, his 
reaction leaves no doubt of the value of 
the visual experience. Tests prove that 
foreign-language students to whom no films 
were shown received lower grades than did 
students who were taught the same text ma- 
terial and to whom well-selected films were 
presented. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
our film program in the Spanish depart- 
ment at West Phoenix High School; it does 
work—jclaro que funciona!—and its success 
is due to long-range planning technique in 
the teaching of films and to the complete 
cooperation of the audio-visual aids depart- 
ment. 

Films correctly presented are an excel- 
lent teaching device; they are an invaluable 
factor in developing understanding and ap- 


preciation of other people by showing their 
culture and mode of living. There is a tech- 
nique for successful teaching of films. More- 
over, a technique is needed; for a film that 
is carelessly tossed at the pupil, a film that 
has no relation to the unit of class work, ot 
one that has not been discussed with the 
group prior to showing, is indeed of ques- 
tionable value. The student whose class 
period is interrupted by the unexpected ar- 
rival of the projector is likely to think, “Oh 
boy, a movie! A day off!” As he slouches 
down, vaguely missing his popcorn, he 
may or may not wonder what this particular 
film has to do with the class work. Certainly 
he is not being correctly taught. 

Four steps help to assure him of profit 
and enjoyment: 

1. Careful selection of films 

2. Advance preparation 

3. Good film presentation 

4. Adequate follow-up procedure 

This is the way we apply these steps in 
our program. 


Film Choice 


The first step in establishing a good 
visual-aids program is, of course, the selec- 
tion of films. 


The Spanish department selects each film 
for a definite purpose: either it correlates 
with factual articles in the text, or it is 
shown for ear training in Spanish. More- 
over, emphasis is on films with a Spanish 
sound track, for these attain both objectives. 
Too, they are another means to develop the 
philosophy of our department, a philosophy 
which aims at speaking and understanding 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Spanish department of West 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz., 
in which Miss Durnin teaches, has an 
extensive film program, which she says 
has been highly successful. She explains 
the program and the techniques in us- 
ing films that have been developed in 
the department. 





the language. As we select the films, we con- 
sider the student interest and his maturity 
level; we plan a well-balanced program, 
not too much glamor nor too much realism. 
Each pupil sees three films a semester. His 
individual film schedule depends on which 
semester of Spanish he is taking. Since the 
film is chosen for the suitability of its con- 
tent in relation to text subject matter, it is 
obvious that all students in the department 
do not see each new film. A film that is ap- 
propriately correlated with a unit on the 
Southwest would not be a good teaching de- 
vice in a class studying completely different 
material—for example, in a class studying a 
unit on Mexico. There is another advantage 
in having only scheduled classes see a cer- 
tain film; it can then be reordered in suc- 
cessive years at the level and text correla- 
tion where it is most effective. 

To assure a good film schedule, in the 
spring we preview and order the films that 
are to be used the following year. It is 
difficult to minimize the importance of early 
requesting and confirmation of films. Care- 
ful selection of specific films for specific 
purposes will have been in vain if they do 
not arrive at the requested times. 


*For use with El Camino Real, Book II, these 
films are shown in the fall semester: 

En un Lugar de América—a colored film with 
Spanish sound track; correlates well with Chapters 
IV and V. 

Wings over Mexico and Guatemala—a good film 
in color to show many of the places described by 
Jimmy in Chapters VI, VII, and IX. 

Tierra Mexicana—a_ well-prepared 
rural Mexico with Spanish soun 
is available. 


picture of 
tract. The script 


Advance Preparation 


Educational films are not primarily in- 
tended for entertainment; they should have 
advance preparation. Hence, the second step 
in our program is to teach the film a day 
in advance of the showing. The student is 
accustomed to attending movies where he is 
not expected to observe; in class he will 
learn more if he is told what to observe and 
knows he will be tested. Both teacher and 
student should know the film content prior 
to presentation. 

In the fall the class teacher receives a 
folder containing the year’s film schedule: 
the dates, the names and descriptions of the 
films, their running time, and the text refer- 
ences.? Well worked out apuntes (points to 
note) call attention to what should be 
stressed. This folder contains the script, if 
it is available, but the fact is that often an 
otherwise superior Spanish sound-track film 
has no script. 

It is an excellent project for the advanced 
Spanish students to prepare a script. To 
do so, they go to the audio-visual room, 
where a tape recording is made. From the 
repeated playback they make a copy of the 
script; too, they prepare vocabulary lists, 
apuntes, and questions. Occasionally, to 
stimulate.interest in a coming attraction, 
they also make posters and bulletin-board 
displays. 

Not all films receive this same fanfare, 
but they all are pre-taught. The day be- 
fore the showing of the film the teacher pre- 
pares the students. Maybe there is map 
work qr a summary in Spanish; perhaps 
there is a discussion of apuntes or reading 
aloud of the Spanish script. New vocabulary 
words, especially if they are technical, are 

* This illustration is from the second-semester 
film schedule, used with El Camino Real, Book I: 

Febrero 18-19-20 

Buenos Dias, Carmelita, 10 minutes. “This film 
tells the story, in Spanish, of Carmelita and her 
fellow students. The vocabulary, which emphasizes 
the numbers and clock phrases, consists of one 
hundred fifty words of the Keniston merit lists. The 


narration is carefully and distinctly spoken by a 
native.” Script available. 
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noted. Sufficient copies of this material are 
available for each pupil; in fact, to 


familiarize himself with this information is 
his homework. When he returns to class 
the next day, his attitude is one of expect- 
ancy; he has had advance preparation. 


Film Presentation 


The third step in our program is the 
actual showing of the film. It would be diff- 
cult to understate the importance of good 
film presentation. Many a teacher has de- 
cided against using films because of a 
poorly equipped room in which to show 
them or because of poorly trained students 
to run the machine. Much has been said 
about sound-room versus the classroom for 
film presentation. The important thing is to 
have as ideal physical conditions as possible 
in either kind of room. 

In our department the boys and girls re- 
main in their own room if it is properly 
equipped; otherwise, the class reports that 
day for the entire period to a room where 
the light and air are better. Only one class 
at a time sees the film in this improvised 
sound-room. The projection machine is set 
up before school; it remains in that room 
all day, saving loss of time and minimizing 
commotion. In a school where this equip- 
ment is needed in various places at different 
periods, there must be advance planning 
with the audio-visual department. The 
courteous and intelligent cooperation of 
the “A.V.” boys facilitates correct film pres- 
entation. 

Our class periods last 55 minutes; we plan 
35 to 40 minutes for showing, and the re- 
maining time is for discussion and ques- 
tions. Sometimes for the second showing 
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we turn off the sound wack, and the stu- 
dent is the commentator, reading his Span- 
ish script. The film with a foreign-language 
sound track is always shown twice; others 
may be, if the teacher feels a re-showing is 
profitable. If you believe that the attentive 
attitude of the student, who is often seen 
taking notes even as he views the film, indi- 
cates that this work lessens enjoyment, you 
must remember that this is but another 
learning situation; entertainment is not the 
primary factor. 


Follow-Up Procedure 


After the film has been shown, some type 
of follow-up study should be given. It is a 
psychological fact that pupils attach more 
importance to material they know is to be 
tested. Therefore, after pre-teaching and 
showing, we test. In this last step in our 
technique of teaching films each teacher 
uses whatever method he prefers; however, 
the more recently made films have prepared 
tests included with the script. The most 
satisfactory type of test (and perhaps the 
most popular) is an oral summary in Span- 
ish the day after the film presentation. What- 
ever the manner used to measure the film 
unit, the results indicate that this type of 
learning situation is not a day off for either 
student or teacher, but rather an extra- 
special day of benefit and pleasure. 

It is true that the use of class films is a 
comparatively new teaching device, and a 
new technique has been needed. Ours is the 
result of considerable experimentation, ex- 
perience, and study. Our film program has 
become an integral and important part of 
our lesson presentation because it does work 
—jclaro que si! 


I have been accused of sometimes “taking the part of the pupil against the teacher.” 
Of course I do when I can. The teacher ought to be wise enough to appreciate the wisdom 
of this.—Leon Mones in Principal's Bulletin, Cleveland Jr. High School, Newark, N.J. 





OPERATION ASIA: 


Guests from 5 Nations 


By 
ROBERT HYBELS 


HIS CERTAINLY was something 
"hl aes be done more often.” 
. an experience which I will remem- 
ber for years to come.” 

“I could sit and listen to them all day.” 

“They really snapped a little life into 
R.H.S.” 

The project that provoked these glowing 
testimonials—taken from solicited comments 
written the day after—was a visit to Rock- 
land, Me., High School last year by five 
young men from Pakistan, India, Burma, 
China, and the Philippines. They were 
students at the state university, sixty-five 
miles away. Accompanied by their faculty 
adviser, they arrived Sunday afternoon and 
stayed until late Monday evening. They 
were the talk of the town and school for 
days afterwards. For our high-school seniors 
their visit turned out to be the high point 
of the school year; in contrast, the rest of 
the year seemed anticlimactic. 

However, as a project, a foreign-student 


that 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
It was the big event of the school 
year for the seniors of Rockland, Me., 
High School. And it was easy to accom- 
plish. The University of Maine was 
only 65 miles away, and had a number 
of foreign students. Why not invite stu- 
dents from various Asiatic nations ove 
as guests of Rockland High School's 
problems of democracy students for a 
couple of days? When you read Mr. 
Hybels’ enthusiastic account of the proj- 
ect, you may begin thinking about the 
foreign students in that college that’s 

not so far from your school. 





visit is not limited in usefulness to high- 
school social studies. Like a circus, it has 
something for every one: from first-graders 
to grandparents. 

Upon arriving, the foreign students met 
in my home for supper and a briefing for 
what we called “Operation Asia,” after 
which each was delivered to the home of 
his host for the night—in each case the 
home of a problems of democracy student. 

The next morning the student-hosts 
brought their guests to the high school. A 
seventy-minute combined junior and senior 
high assembly was held, at which each visi- 
tor oriented a round-eyed audience to the 
ways of his people and homeland. When 
the allotted time was up the regular class 
schedule was followed—but reluctantly— 
by everyone except the senior problems of 
democracy students. They remained in the 
auditorium, deliciously basking in the envy 
of the departing underclassmen. Since the 
foreigners had come primarily to help these 
“P.D.” students with a unit on current 
conditions in the next 
there was a question-and-answer period. 

After a ten-minute recess, each foreign 
student, guided by a volunteer senior girl, 
had a chance to observe high school, junior- 
high, and elementary-school classes for the 
next hour and a half. The young man from 
China was a sensation in the grade school. 
To the delight of the children he converted 
some of their names into Chinese characters 
and in return was showered with gift 
samples of their drawings. An unexpected 
result of these visits to the grade school 
was the hurt feelings of the children who 
didn’t happen to get a visitor. 


Asia, for hour 
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At noon the Asiatic boys and their Ameri- 
can guides ate lunch together in the high 
school’s gym-cafeteria. Practically every eye 
was on the Filipino as he held a chair for 
one of the girl-guides. His act of curtesy 
seems to have made an indelible impression 
on both boys and girls. 

In the afternoon a different set of volun- 
teer senior boys and girls, driving their 
parents’ cars, took the visitors on a motor 
tour of the city, ending at the auditorium 
of the local art museum, where the foreign 
students spoke to a combined meeting of 
several women’s clubs. 

Each of the foreign students had supper 
that evening at the home of a “P.D.” stu- 
dent. Afterwards the Asiatics compared 
notes and were impressed to find that each 
had been fed his favorite American foods— 
known to the hosts because of a question 
spontaneously asked by a senior during the 
morning question period. By pre-arrange- 
ment, the lad from the Philippines, who was 
majoring in history and government, dined 
in a nearby village at the home of a senior 
girl whose father was moderator of the town 
meeting being held that night. So, for 
dessert, the Filipino was given a ringside 
seat at a spirited town meeting. He re- 
turned brimming over with excitement and 
glee. “It was democracy in action,” he called 
triumphantly, as to each of us in turn he 
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gave a blow-by-blow description. “There 
was a big argument... . Finally somebody 
told a joke and everybody laughed and they 
were friends!” The losers had cheerfully 
given in to the wishes of the majority. 

The other Asiatic students observed a 
business meeting of the Junior-Senior PTA 
and furnished the program that followed, 
including an impromptu piano solo by the 
Chinese student. 

Loose ends to the whole exhausting but 
rewarding day-and-a-night were tied to- 
gether in the critique that took place over 
coffee at my home before the trip back to 
campus. The boys were relieved that it was 
over, but also proud in the assurance that 
they had done a good job. There had been 
an interchange of good will between people 
of different races and creeds and habits of 
thought and political loyalties, which had 
released new energies, inspired new opti- 
mism. Old, previously unchallenged preju- 
dices had been smashed, and in their stead, 
shiny new bonds of sympathy had been 
forged. 

Our hearts were light. We wondered that 
we had known each other for so short a 
time, for now it seemed so long. We were 
all a little giddy with the conviction that we 
had accomplished something big, something 
pure, something good—and that it would 
last. 


Wisner FTA Window Displays Publicize the Schools 


Members of the Future Teachers of America 


chapter at Wisner, Neb., are . . . carrying on a 
publicity project built around window displays 
featuring varied phases of Wisner school life. 

The displays are placed in the show window of a 
store or business office, each for two weeks. Window 
space is donated by local businessmen. 

Displays worked out by the group began during 
American Education Week with one illustrating 
varied activities of the school: “There's more to 
school than readin’, ‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic.” 

One exhibit featured the library as the “hub” of 
the school, illustrated by a wagon wheel which had 


department names on the spokes. On the rim were 
new library books for each department. 

“Progress in Communication Skills” 
specimens of writing from kindergarten manuscript 
to senior typewriting. 

Another display reviewed the accomplishments 
of the school and through clippings and snapshots. 
It publicized the band booster club which is raising 
money for new band uniforms. 

The most recent display shows junior-high-schoo! 
handicraft work—sewing, crocheting, rug weaving 
and woodwork. Coming up is a display illustrating 
home-economics work.—Nebraska Education 


showed 


News. 





POETRY: One Way 
Out of the MUDDLE 


By 
MARY GRAHAM LUND 


N 1925, Hughes Mearns published Crea- 
tive Youth, reporting an experiment in 
verse writing at the Lincoln School, with 
samples of poetry written by the students. 
This book gave further impetus to a 
movement already in progress, and “crea- 
tive writing” became a catchword and a 
fetish, a game and a nuisance in progressive 
schools. The historic fact which points up 
the futility of this method of teaching 
poetry is that it failed to progress. An ex- 
amination of articles in the English Journal 
and other educational magazines shows no 
appreciable changes in thirty years. Articles 
written in the twenties and those in the 
fifties exhibit the same subjective approach, 
the same sentimentality, the same devotion 
to a “cause.” Some teachers are sincere in 
their “love of poetry”; others find in it a 
means of publicizing themselves. 

The center of interest is generally on 
verse forms. An annual anthology of stu- 
dent verse published in one of our large 
cities always contains several pages of son- 
nets, as one of the high-school teachers 
specializes in that form. A reading of all 
the sonnets in one year’s issue discovered 
no living specimens, only new arrangements 
of fossil remains. 

There are and have been teachers who 
are able to help their pupils to sincere 
poetic expression. Genevieve Taggard and 
Winfield Townley Scott are graduates of 
the National Scholastic Contests of the 
twenties. But the hundreds of writing “ex- 
periments” have spawned a monstrous 
group of “little mags” edited by poetasters 
who do not know how to read poetry, al- 


though many of them offer their services 
as critics (for a price). 

Choral reading is another approach to 
poetry which has proved abortive insofar as 
appreciation of poetry is the goal. Many 
teachers, some school systems, and a number 
of composition textbook series have decided 
that the best thing to do about a bad 
situation is to omit poetry from the high- 
school curriculum. 

Apparently few teachers and still fewer 
administrators have thought of the simple 
solution of teaching children to read poetry. 
The need for teaching students special read- 
ing techniques in the approach to poetry 
was demonstrated in 1929 by I. A. Richards 
with a group of graduate students. Since 
then, great advances in the teaching of 
poetry at the college level have been made, 
both in England and in America. Even in 
the junior colleges the students are being 
taught to read the poem, instead of reading 
about the poem. A textbook by Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, published 
in 1938, has done much toward the purpose 
expressed in its title, Understanding Poetry. 

Granted that the best way to learn to 
read poetry is to read specific poems with 
understanding, and that the colleges are 
now pretty generally teaching poetry, in- 
stead of the history of the poetry, gossip 
about poets, or the technicalities of metrics, 
the question is still pending, “When and 
where shall we begin to teach poetry in 
secondary schools?” 

Shall we continue to limit our recognition 
of poetry to an introduction of an occa- 
sional poem on a record or tape recording 
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to pep up a social-studies class, to “working 
up” a choral reading for a PTA program, 
to the encouragement of “creative writing” 
for an annual anthology? Where can we 
begin to teach poetry? In the twelfth grade? 
In the fifth? 

One city school system recently published 
a course of study titled Lyric Poetry for the 
Junior High School. On the other hand, an 
administrator in another large school sys- 
tem refuses to have any poetry taught in 
the high school on the ground that the 
“kind of poetry high-school pupils can un- 
derstand isn’t worth teaching.” The strange 
hate-reverence, love-ignore attitudes of cur- 
riculum-makers toward poetry still reflect 
teaching methods which stressed memori- 
zation without understanding, the presen- 
tation of poems that had died under the 
heavy hand of the vivisectionist, and em- 
barrassing sentimentalizations. When will 
educators face the fact that poetry is a phase 
of communication important to our culture, 
and set about teaching it? 

Poetry is presented to children in the 
primary grades naturally enough, and they 
enjoy it. About the fifth grade, it begins 
to be ignored or used for ulterior purposes, 
simply because teachers themselves cannot 
read poetry beyond the primary level, and 
no body of instructional materials exists 
for teaching the reading of poetry. Many 
so-called “teaching aids” may be indicted 
as inadequate, confused, and silly. A recent 
text aimed at the junior-high-school group 
makes the statement in the introduction 
that “poetry, for this group, is 99 per cent 
sound.” 

The “whereness” of teaching how to read 
poetry evidently should begin with the 
teachers. In the past few years, in one state 
at least, we have seen all teachers forced to 
learn the use of audio-visual aids. Teaching 
‘teachers how to read poetry may not be 
quite so easy, but it can be done, once it is 
recognized that (1) the reading of poetry 
requires special training, (2) poetry is of 
sufficient importance to warrant the special 
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training. The problems of anthologizing 
appropriate poems for various ages and of 
providing adequate aids for teachers can be 
taken care of rapidly, once the need is 
recognized. But the English departments of 
our colleges and universities should take 
over the task; the education departments 
are making a bad situation worse 

I have recently audited two classes on the 
subject of reading on the secondary level. 
Each offered a unit on poetry. In the first 
case, the entire stress was on choral reading; 
in the second, the instructor called in local 
poetasters to bore the class with readings 
of their own poems and sentimental tirades 
on the “cause” of poetry. The first teacher 
was doing his best, but the second was not 
only confessing inadequacy, but giving sup- 
port to a situation that is destructive of the 
purpose of the class. 

There is a place for recognition of the 
work of local poets, but it is not in any 
classroom, even on the college level. Classes 
in education which are studying the teach- 
ing of poetry should be considering meth- 
ods, with some attention to the psychologi- 
cal or emotional effects of poetic tech- 
niques; they should, above all, be investi- 
gating the great body of modern poetry to 
discover poems which embody experiences 
within the emotional realization of adoles- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We gather from Mrs. Lund’s analysis 
that on the matter of poetry there are 
many schools of thought. At one ex- 
treme there is what might be called the 
“left-bank school,” which not only em- 
braces poetry but encourages pupils to 
write it. At the other extreme (let us 
say, “out in right field”) teachers shut 
their eyes and pretend that poetry isn’t 
there, at all. Mrs. Lund, who is an in- 
structor in Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, Cal., suggests that the solu- 
tion to the poetry muddle is so simple 
that apparently it hasn’t occurred to 
many school people. 
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cents; they should attempt to group about 
each poem chosen a sufficient number of 
appropriate aids to comprehension, such as 
pictures, slides, movies, recordings, histori- 
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By TED 


FOR CARD SHARPENING-—If you use 
cards over and over again for teaching read- 
ing, vocabulary, foreign language, etc., you 
may find that they stick after awhile. Sim- 
plest thing to do is to pour a little talcum 
powder on them and shuffle them thor- 
oughly. 


STRING ALONG—That old teakettle 
has a good use. Store balls of string in it of 
various colors, punch holes and draw each 
color through a hole. Use the spout for the 
thicker cord. Works likewise with yarns. 


LIBRARY FUND—For the student who 
constantly leaves his books about, charge 
him a penny to retrieve them, and put this 
money in a fund for buying ink. You'll have 
a constant supply.—Elizabeth  Stickley, 
Montgomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

—— 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
Cirarinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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cal or biographical anecdotes, to evoke 
neurological reactions that will help the 
adolescent reader to discover the poem's 
real or present meaning. 
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GRAMMATICAL GIANT—An ugly, 
pupil-drawn giant’s head surmounts a re- 
served column on the blackboard. Beneath 
this inscription, “Giant Poor English has 
captured—” are placed the errors of speech 
and grammar made during the day, with the 
name of the pupil making each. Just before 
dismissal each “captive” pupil escapes from 
the “giant” by giving the correct form ten 
times to me, another pupil, or even saying 
it silently to himself. During the twenty 
years I have used it I find that pupils enjoy, 
as well as learn quickly, with this device.— 
V. Ruth Creveling, Coople Junior High 
School, Omak, Wash. 


BOOK REPORTS—At the start of the 
year I found that half of my freshmen were 
not reading books on which they were re- 
porting. First I gave them Fridays for read- 
ing days. I assigned a definite reading area 
(biography, science, travel, present-day fic- 
tion, or classics, How to Make or Do-—). 
Then I required that each pupil make a list 
of seven questions on his books and answer 
them. Following this, I got busy and listed 
five questions on each book that I thought 
the class would like. I asked two sets of five 
questions per day following reports. This 
stimulus has lent interest to the books and 
has caused over go per cent of the pupils to 
read with good comprehension.—Jim Gulick, 
San Rafael, Cal., High School. 





The “Democratic”? Course That Was 


FULL OF ANARCHY 


By JOSEPH 


T 1s fashionable among school adminis- 
I trators and teachers to talk about de- 
mocracy in education. Every phase of the 
educational system from designing the cur- 
riculum to sweeping the halls is under fire 
if it does not measure up to someone's idea 
of democracy. But to paraphrase the old 
spiritual: Everybody who talks about de- 
mocracy isn’t going there. 

The other day I was invited to partici- 
pate in a joint meeting of teachers and 
pupils in one of our better high schools. 
There were about a dozen students and half 
as many teachers who had come together 
to discuss possible improvements in a course 
in personal problems offered in the school 
during the previous two years. 

These classes had viewed movies and 
plays; read pamphlets and magazines; and 
carried on discussions which were un- 
assigned, undirected, and apparently unre- 
strained. All seniors were required to regis- 
ter for one semester. No credit was allowed 
toward graduation, and no grade except 
“passing” or “failing” was given. The 
teacher said no one had ever failed who at- 
tended class. 

The history of the course had been, as 
almost any teacher's experience in the class- 
room would have predicted, that little con- 
structive work was done. Research was 
scanty; discussions were emotional but not 
informative; few students were willing to 
discuss personal problems; and many of the 
pupils, boys especially, had become prob- 
lems in discipline and bad manners. 

The boys and girls who had taken the 
course were asked to make criticisms and 
offer suggestions which might improve the 
offering for another year. There were wide 
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variations in their evaluation of their en- 
joyment of the semester. But all were in 
substantial agreement that there had been 
little accomplished. Three specific proposals 
for changes were made: 

1. The material should be reevaluated in 
terms of the age of the pupils to whom it 
was being presented. Some units would be 
of more value to people a year or two 
younger, and others would not be pertinent 
to these people for several more years. 

2. There must be some accounting of 
personal achievement and industry, and the 
summation should be expressed in the only 
way with which these people were familiar, 
a grade. 

g- The students should be given a clearer 
picture of the goals to be attained and the 
method of arriving there. Each one should 
then be given a choice of the specific part 
of the job for which he would be responsi- 
ble. The boy who made this suggestion then 
went on to say, “The teacher should exer- 
cise enough authority to see that these self- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
Mr. Walker, who is debate coach and 
a social-studies teacher in Bradford, 
Pa., Senior High School, recently was 
invited to a meeting of teachers and 
pupils in “one of our better high 
schools.” The meeting was for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways of improving a 
two-year-old course that had been in- 
effective. The trouble, it seemed to Mr. 
Walker, was that the teachers had been 
smothering the course under their 
many well-meaning but uncritical ideas 
about “democracy,” “pupil self-direc- 

tion,” and allied shibboleths. 
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chosen assignments are carried out to a 
satisfactory degree.” He even used the 
phrase “maintaining discipline” as a pre- 
requisite to achievement. 

The teacher recognized the value of these 
suggestions to the extent of indicating that 
each one would be given serious consider- 
ation in the revision planned before the 
next term. 

I had no way to judge the validity of the 
criticisms offered, but at this point I was 
deeply impressed with this example of 
democracy in action in the schools. A prob- 
lem had been recognized, an interested 
group had been invited to propose solu- 
tions, suggestions were arrived at coopera- 
tively, and the ideas had been turned over 
to a person with delegated power to act 
upon them. 

But the effect was spoiled by the attitude 
of some of the professional school people 
present. They criticized the students who 
had made suggestions—called them unco- 
operative and unappreciative of the great 
opportunity which had been theirs to par- 
ticipate in a class where they were unham- 
pered by authoritative direction and the 
necessity to work for grades and credit. 

I am reminded that the writer of the 
Book of Judges accounted for the troubles 
of the Hebrews with the statement, “Every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” 

Have some of us in the schools confused 
democracy with anarchy? In our haste to 
dissociate ourselves from the classic peda- 
gogical caricature of the hatchet-faced 
avenger with the hickory rod, have we 
scrambled past our goal? It is at this point 
that the general public has been suspicious 
of the methods of progressive education. 

Whoever originated the idea that every- 
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one should be ranked the same, whether he 
labored and achieved greatly, slightly, or 
not at all, did not find it on our side of the 
economic or political fence. It scarcely fits 
with free enterprise or private initiative. 

Nor is it in the American tradition that 
there should be no exercise of authority. 
Our ancestors said that in order to “insure 
domestic tranquility” and “promote the 
general welfare” it was necessary to have a 
form of government with power both to 
make and to enforce law. Webster's rebuke 
to the secessionists who would challenge the 
necessity for a government with power to 
act was that “Liberty and union . . . [are] 
one and inseparable.” 

Democratic procedure is not the removal 
of authority and law, either in the nation 
or in the schools. It is rather constituted by 
the method through which the authority 
is delegated and the law is made. I felt that 
on this point the students were closer to 
the truth than the educators in this meet- 
ing. 

A final insight into this confusion over 
the democratic process was revealed by a 
remark after the pupils had left. One 
teacher characterized this group as critical 
and uncooperative and contrasted them 
with another group, in an earlier meeting 
on the same problem, who had been very 
cooperative. What constructive suggestions 
had this “very cooperative” group made for 
alleviating an admittedly bad situation? 
“Oh, they didn’t suggest anything. They all 
thought it was just wonderful as it is.” 

Democracy in our schools should not be 
an avenue for rationalization of our in- 
ability or failure to fulfill our functions in 
education. And whenever we invite student 
opinion to help formulate policy, we should 
expect to get more than a pat on the back. 


Increasingly, schools are replacing the usual athletic and other individual letters with 
a single school letter which is awarded for creditable participation in several types of 
activities. A sensible trend!—Editorial in School Activities. 





Magic Valley’s workshop for yell kings: 


CHEERLEADERS 
are the ““GLUE MEN” 


By 
JOHN D. FLATT 


HEERLEADERS ARE important people in 
any school. If schools have students of 


the right type conducting the yells for inter- 
scholastic athletic contests, a great deal of 
good is accomplished, not only for the host 
institution and their student body, but also 
for the visiting team and spectators. 

Good cheerleaders might be called “glue 
men.” If they do the right kind of a job, 
they inculcate a spirit of sportsmanship that 
permeates the teams and the crowds and 
holds them together. Therefore, good cheer- 
leaders are a necessity in any school, and all 
institutions should give them proper recog- 
nition. 

In Magic Valley, Ida., the schoolmasters 
of this district have been sponsoring for the 
past five years cheerleaders’ workshops. 
These workshops have done more to create 
good sportsmanship and good feeling 
among the students of the valley and the 34 
schools of the valley than can be easily 
recognized. It is the opinion of administra- 
tors, coaches, and students of this district 
that every educational district in the na- 
tion would be much better off if cheer- 
leaders’ workshops were held regularly. 

For years recognition has been given to 
the various activities in high schools, and 
properly so, such as tournaments for basket- 
ball players, declamation contests for those 
in speech arts, music festivals for music stu- 
dents, and debate meets for debaters, etc.; 
but nobody has stopped to think that cheer- 
leaders plan their activities, and work hard 
all through the year to try to make better 


schools for all concerned. After all, why 
have cheerleaders? 

Is it not for the purpose of providing a 
unified way whereby pupils can express 
their emotions in a clean and wholesome 
manner for the support of their teams? 
They are also for the purpose of controlling 
the emotions of students when teams loose 
or win. It takes a good sport to be a winner, 
but it takes a better sport to be a loser. 
There are no three or four people in an in- 
stitution who do more to teach balance, and 
attributes of character, than the cheerlead- 
ers. Yet most administrators and most 
people take them for granted. 

Twin Falls High School has acted as the 
host school for three annual cheerleaders’ 
workshops, and the principal has received 
a great deal of enjoyment out of managing 
the meetings because he has observed an 
elevation of sportsmanship in the valley 
that is almost unbelievable. 

This is the way the workshops are organ- 
ized and held: At the first school masters’ 
meeting of the year it is decided that 
another cheerleaders’ workshop will be 
held. At that time two administrators of 
the district, comprising eight counties and 
34 schools, are appointed to work with the 
principal of the host school for the pur- 
pose of preparing the program. Thereafter 
the committee men inquire of their stu- 
dents and other schools about topics that 
students would like to discuss, and about 
procedures that would better teach cheer- 
leaders how to get the job done. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Flatt, principal of Twin Falls, 
Ida., High School, has long believed 
that well-trained cheerleaders can exer- 
cise a great influence on the good 
sportsmanship of crowds and compet- 
ing schools. That was why some -five 
years ago he organized and sponsored 
an annual workshop for “yell kings” 
and “yell queens” of the schools in 
Idaho's Magic Valley District. He 
recommends a workshop with a similar 
program for schools in other parts of 
the nation. 





Some of the topics that have been dis- 
cussed at previous workshops follow: 


Cheerleaders Teach Sportsmanship, How 
Can Cheerleaders Promote School Spirit?, 
How to Be a Good Loser, How to Be a 
Good Winner, Should Cheerleaders Be 
Changed During the Different Sports Sea- 
sons?, How Should Cheerleaders Be Cho- 
sen?, Is It Advisable Always to Have One 
Boy on the Cheerleader Team?, Should 
Cheerleaders Exchange Crowds?, Control- 
ling Booing, Girl Cheerleaders Must Be 
Ladies, Fellowship Between Schools, Build- 
ing Friendships, Building Enthusiasm, 
What Makes a Good School, The Rhythm 
of a Yell, Why Yell?, Singing With Yelling, 
Value of Stunts, Why a Higher Education?, 
etc. All talks are brief, but to the point. 

In order to place as much value as pos- 
sible on the experiences of the cheerleaders 
at the workshops, as they come in to the 
Twin Falls High School they are registered 
in true convention style, are given copies 
of the program, and have pinned on them 
a ribbon and a name plate. The administra- 
tors have felt that what might appear to be 
a small convention, so far as teachers are 
concerned, is a big convention in the life 
of a young adult. As a result, they have 
omitted no detail that would add to a true 
convention atmosphere. 

Every year a new set of cheerleaders is 
clected to represent each school. Band men 


train their twirlers, coaches teach football, 
the typing teacher instructs students in typ- 
ing—but nobody has thought to teach cheer- 
leaders how to lead cheers. Consequently, 
the cheerleaders’ workshop, or school, as 
we have experienced it in our area, has 
proved itself of immeasurable value by 
giving the newcomers in cheerleading for 
the ensuing year tips on how to lead. They 
receive lessons in mob psychology and in 
other subjects that will help them to be 
good cheerleaders. 

On the day of the workshop the 150 
cheerleaders come to the Twin Fal!s High 
School auditorium for an afternoon session. 
The afternoon program is of about two 
hours’ duration, with an intermission of 
about 15 minutes for relaxation and getting 
acquainted. Usually the Girls’ League serves 
wafers and punch at intermission time and, 
quite frequently, a pep band from one of 
the neighboring schools is invited to fur- 
nish the intermission music. During the 
afternoon session talks are given by students 
from various schools. Usually two university 
people are present. Interspersed musical and 
novelty numbers give the afternoon as- 
sembly plenty of spice. Sometimes all of 
the cheerleaders, in costume, march through 
town, led by the host pep band. One hun- 
dred fifty cheerleaders on the march in 
costume form an interesting parade. 

It is proper to make cheerleaders feel 
that they are important, that they have a 
tremendous responsibility, and that they 
are doing a job which few people can do. 
For instance, during a basketball game, 
when time out has been called, the team 
members are conferring, and the cheerlead- 
ers step out to lead two or three thousand 
people in a yell—they are the masters of 
the gym! They must realize, therefore, that 
how they conduct themselves is important. 
The workshop helps to establish this point. 

A dean of women appears on the pro- 
gram because it is very essential that girls 
who are cheerleaders understand the im- 
portance of proper conduct. No student 
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should be a cheerleader unless he (or she) 
is willing to conduct himself as a gentle- 
man should, whether on the floor leading 
the yell, in the corridors, in a bus, at a 
dance, or down town. Conceited showman- 
ship isn’t desirable. Cheerleaders must be 
taught modesty, poise, and the right ele- 
ments of conduct wherever they may be. As 
a rule, all of the students in a school and all 
of the people in the town know the cheer- 
leaders. The bad conduct of just one cheer- 
leader can disturb the confidence of a lot of 
people. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon ses- 
sion the students are allowed to shop for 
an hour, and are then called together for 
a banquet and evening session at the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall. At the evening session 
some of the visiting “yell kings and queens” 
from the state higher institutions demon- 
strate how to lead yells and talk to the 
pupils about various techniques in yell lead- 
ing. A university president is a guest 
speaker. If a president is not available, some 
other high ranking educational official sub- 
stitutes. 

The afternoon and evening programs are 
so arranged that every school in the valley 
has some part in one of the sessions. There 
is no:such thing as the large schools stealing 
the show and the little schools just looking 
on. Every school makes some sort of con- 
tribution, and the administrators of the 
area feel that the workshops have been suc- 
cessful because of wide participation. The 
evening session is usually dismissed about 
9:30 P.M., so the boys and girls can get home 
at a fairly decent hour. No school in the 
area is more than 80 miles away. 
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Though the workshop is sponsored by the 
administrators of this area under the man- 
agement of the principal of the Twin Falls 
High School, other schools throughout the 
State have been invited as guests. As a re- 
sult, other districts in the State are now 
organizing cheerleader workshops. 

Students do not pay their own expenses 
to the workshops. Schools pay the expenses 
of music students, of basketball, football, 
and baseball teams, declamation contest- 
ants, etc. Why should they not pay the 
expenses of cheerleaders? They do—and as 
a result the importance of cheerleading to 
the pupils is increased. 

The cheerleaders’ workshops in Magic 
Valley are becoming traditional. One year 
the principal of one of the very small 
schools failed to announce the little conven- 
tion to his students. As a result, that school 
had no representation at the workshop. A 
week or so later, after the workshop had 
been held and the newspapers had carried 
write-ups about it, the pupils from that 
school were very indignant at the principal. 
The principal said he was embarrassed to 
face his students for a couple of weeks. 

In conclusion, we have found that the 
cheerleader workshops do more to bring the 
valley students together on a common 
plane, and with a true spirit of sportsman- 
ship, than any type of meet or convention 
we have had. Cheerleaders comprise but one 
small segment of the total program of the 
high school, but it is an important one, and 
one that has never had due supervision and 
attention. Consequently, the school men 
and students of Magic Valley are justly 
proud of their cheerleader workshops. 


Luxury for the Poor 


As early as 1830, for example, the editor of the 
Philadelphia National Gazette, a conservative daily, 
maintained that universal education would destroy 
class divisions which he felt were vital to the very 
continuance of ordered society. . . . 

Opinions such as these were concurred in by 


thousands of citizens in every state in pre-Civil-War 
America, They objected that the state had no right 
to tax for schools—that this was unjust deprivation 
of property owners to buy luxuries for an indolent 
poor.—Lawrence A. Cremin and Ronert M. Wess 
in Teachers College Record 





CLUES in the CONTEXT: 


A reading project on new words 


By SARAH I. ROODY 


HY ARE ALL those words on the board?” 
demanded William suspiciously. “Do 
we have to learn them?” 

“If I were a gambler,” I said, “I would 
bet a nickel that you will know most of 
them without even looking them up.” 

A dime flashed in Bill's hand. “I'll raise 
you a nickel,” he retorted. “I never saw any 
of them before. Ichthyologist! Phew!" 

Other members of the eleventh-grade 
summer-school class in English agreed with 
William. It was a typical summer-school 
group. One or two members were above 
average in intelligence; they had enrolled 
in order to accelerate their graduation. 
Some, of average intelligence, were there 
because they had wasted time the past year. 
Most, however, were “repeaters” who had 
failed because they learn slowly and with 
difficulty. I hoped that all of them could in- 
crease their skill in reading and their appre- 
ciation of literature by learning to deduce 
the meanings of words from clues found in 
the context. 

For this purpose I had planned a series 
of lessons based on Rachel Carson's book, 
The Sea Around Us, For help in classifying 
contextual clues into types I had referred 
to Constance McCullough’s article, “Word 
Analysis in the High School Program,” in 
the English Journal of January 1952. 

In response to William's comment I said, 
“Have you ever noticed how little chil- 
dren learn to understand words? One of the 
ways in which they learn what a word 
means is to notice how other people use it. 
If you are as wide awake as when you were 
a little boy, you can guess the meanings of 
those words listed on the chalk board as 


easilv as you first learned horse and bicycle. 


The words are all in a magazine that you 
will have in your hands. We will read 
the passages containing the words and look 
for clues to their meanings.” 

Copies were distributed of a magazine 
containing a good condensation of The Sea 
Around Us. “The numbers after each word 
on the chalk board tell the page and line 
where you will find the word,” I explained. 
“Read the paragraph containing cachalot 
and try to guess what the word means. As 
soon as you have the answer raise your 
hand.” 

Before I had stopped speaking hands were 
waving in the air. 

“The book says, “The cachalot, or sperm 
whale.’ The definition is right there. You 
don’t even have to guess.” 

The words on the chalk board had been 
listed in such a way that the first four or 
five could be found in passages that ex- 
plained unfamiliar words by giving syno- 
nyms or definitions. Looking for such ex- 
planations is the easiest way of guessing 
word meanings from clues in the context. 

Almost as easy to interpret is the clue 
that describes the object named by the un- 
familiar word. The squid, for example, is 
described by Mrs. Carson as weighing 70 
tons and having a 30-foot body and “writh- 
ing, grasping arms that extend its total 
length to perhaps 50 feet.” 

Several successive words on my list were 
explained by descriptions in the book. 

Thus far no actual guessing had been 
necessary. Alert observation of the facts 
given in the passage supplied the mean- 
ing of the word. The next step in the unit 
was to learn how to interpret a word for 
which examples, instead of definitions or 
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descriptions, are given. Several successive 
words on my list required the class to search 
for examples of the condition named by the 
word, 

In a certain passage, for instance, Rachel 
Carson used the word paradox in relation 
to the fact that fragile creatures like the 
jelly fish and the glass sponge are not 
crushed by the immense pressure of the 
deep water where they live. With a little as- 
sistance in the form of additional examples 
most of the pupils were able to deduce that 
a paradox is “strange but true,” or “It's 
impossible, but it’s a fact.” Then we turned 
to the dictionary for a more exact defini- 
tion. 

In order to find examples of catastrophes 
mentioned by the author as having occurred 
prior to the 15th century, we had to refer to 
a preceding paragraph for descriptions of 
violent storms, floods, and famines of the 
1300's. In this case the pupils came to 
realize that the reader may have to search 
closely for clues and that he may not find 
them expressed in the exact words that he 
expects. 

After finding and interpreting several in- 
stances of clues in the form of examples, the 
class was ready to study more subtle types 
of clues. One is the use of one’s own knowl- 
edge to interpret an unfamiliar word used 
in a discussion of a familiar situation. In 
The Sea Around Us oysters, mussels, and 
barnacles were spoken of as being “sessile.” 
Some Sea Scouts and several other members 
of the class had had experience with 
barnacles. They suggested that sessile prob- 
ably means clinging tightly to the bottom 
of a boat. We referred to the dictionary and 
found a more accurate definition, but the 
pupils thought that their own “would do 
in a pinch.” 

We practiced finding and interpreting 
clues for the meanings of several words in 
passages where the pupils could use their 
own store of information to throw light 
upon unfamiliar words used in discussions 
of familiar situations. Then we went on to 
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the next type of clue—the atmosphere or 
tone of the passage containing an un- 
familiar word. A paragraph describing the 
dangers of life in the black waters of the 
deepest level of the sea says that there is “no 
sanctuary” from creatures that “prey” 
fiercely upon one another. The feeling of 
danger conveyed by such words as fiercely 
helped pupils who did not understand prey 
or sanctuary to interpret them. 

Another type of clue that the class 
learned to use is the presence of a familiar 
word within an unfamiliar one, such as 
climate within climatic, glacier within 
glaciation, and quiet within quiescent. The 
pupils learned, however, not to trust a guess 
based only upon similarity between a 
familiar word and an unfamiliar one. They 
got used to looking for additional clues in 
the context and to consulting the dictionary 
in such cases. 

By the time we had spent three 80-minute 
class periods searching for contextual clues 
to the meanings of words, everyone in the 
class had gained a fair amount of skill in 
detecting and using easy clues, such as defi- 
nitions and descriptions. Most of the pupils 
were doing rather well at deducing mean- 
ings from examples if the examples were not 
very far back or ahead in the article and not 
difficult to recognize as examples. As the 
mental processes required in the interpreta- 
tion became more difficult, fewer students 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Roody gave a summer-school 
class in English a unit on how to enjoy 
reading a piece containing frequent 
strange words without much laborious 
dictionary work. She taught the stu- 
dents to grasp the meanings of new 
words from clues in the context. The 
project was sufficiently successful, she 
says, that she thinks other teachers 
should give the method a trial. The 
author is head of the English depart- 
ment of Nyack, N. J., Junior-Senior 
High School. 
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showed ability to use the clues. Every pupil, 
however, had become impressed with at 
least two facts—one, that a reader can often 
guess the meaning of a word from its con- 
text; and two, that his guess is not always 
correct. 

Among the words that we had investi- 
gated were many that would be useful in 
the student’s permanent vocabulary. Sev- 
eral of those we now studied with care. 
Every student recorded in his notebook the 
correct spelling, the pronunciation, and the 
meaning of each word we had selected for 
special study. In addition everyone recorded 
the sentence in which he had found the 
word—or as much of the passage as was nec- 
essary to illustrate the use of the word. We 
spent some time in reviewing this informa- 
tion and in composing original sentences. 

Before beginning this unit I had won- 
dered, “Will vocabulary work based on a 
piece of writing prejudice the class against 
reading the selection?” Comments made by 
various boys and girls from time to time, 
however, showed that many pupils had be- 
come interested in the sea life described by 
Mrs. Carson and had read unassigned parts. 

At the close of the unit on vocabulary 
work I assigned as a lesson to be done out- 
side of school the reading of the entire 
condensed version of Mrs. Carson's book. 
On the day when the reading was due to be 
finished, without further discussion the class 
took an open-book test on the condensation. 
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The purpose of the test was to ascertain 
how well the students understood what they 
had read and how well they had mastered 
the art of deducing word meanings from 
clues in context. No attempt was made at 
that time to test the pupils’ recollection of 
details. 

Very few members of the class failed to 
give correctly the central thought of each 
major section of the article or to detect in- 
accurate or erroneous statements about the 
details. Most of the students were able to 
deduce from clues in context the meanings 
of such words as atmosphere, used in a tech- 
nical sense as the name of a unit of measure- 
ment of the pressure of the air at sea level. 
Some words, such as planktonic, proved too 
difficult for the class to interpret without 
assistance. (The clues in the former instance 
were more direct than those in the latter.) 

Since the teaching of this series of lessons 
was not a scientifically controlled experi- 
ment, the findings do not show whether the 
method used is better than any other 
method of introducing to a class a selection 
containing unfamiliar words. The results 
did convince the teacher, at least, that un- 
familiar words need not be a block to the 
understanding of a piece of literature and 
that word study need not be laborious. Per- 
haps more can be done than many of us 
have realized to raise our students to a 
verbal level where they can appreciate better 
books. 


“Suzy Botts, Piano Tuner” 


“Sugar-coated occupational information”—this 
phrase has often been descriptively applied to career 
novels. This does not necessarily imply condemna- 
tion of these books. On the contrary, much good 
material has been published in this form. However, 
like all other books, career novels may be good, bad, 
or mediocre. 

Predominantly, career novels are book-size fictional 
tales of the “girl meets boy—girl loses boy—girl wins 
boy again” variety, with information about the 
occupation of the hero or heroine interwoven into 


the tales. There are many youngsters who eagerly 
read career novels, who might not thus eagerly or 
perhaps not at all read the non-fiction type of career 
book. 

If the occupational information in the career 
novel is accurate, up to date, and authentic, this 
form of occupational literature may play a signifi- 
cant role in stimulating these readers to search for 
further information in the non-fiction career books.— 
Saran Sptaver in Personnel and Guidance Journal. 





Student Library Club Does 
“MOUNTAINS of WORK” 


By KATHARINE J. WORDEN 


_ NorTH Park School Library Club 


takes a large slice of the credit for serv- 
ice in the library. A democratically organ- 
ized club, it makes decisions, gives sugges- 
tions, and manages mountains of work. 

In this junior-high-school library 40 stu- 
dents comprise an active library club. 

On an ordinary day a visitor to the li- 
brary would find a student stamping books 
at the desk, another working at the shelves, 
and in the library office, a pupil mending 
books or typing cards for books. 

But this is Thursday, fourth period, and 
as the visitor steps into the library he hears, 
“The meeting will please come to order.” 
There are no busy people at the reference 
shelves, no boys or girls absorbed in read- 
ing the latest copy of Boy’s Life or Life 
magazine. The library club is meeting. 

After the preliminary business, reports of 
standing committees are heard. The record 
committee reports that there will be a story 
program in the library on the following 
Wednesday. Pupils who eat lunch in the 
building may attend to hear Treasure Is- 
land. Eighty-two students were present at 
the last program when the story of Pecos 
Bill was heard. Another activity of the 
committee is helping with the collection of 
transcriptions and records. They report that 
all records returned to the library have been 
put away, and that records were delivered 
to three teachers this week. 

Next the president asks for the report of 
the exhibit committee. Marlene calls the 
club’s attention to a display of “Lockport 
Industries,” articles manufactured in Lock- 
port, the project of a social-studies 7 class. 
Following this three sixth-graders will pre- 
sent an exhibit of Girl Scout activities. The 


committee has made contacts with all 
teachers and is making a schedule of class 
exhibits. 

The bulletin-board committee chairman 
points out the Johnny Appleseed bulletin 
board for elementary children and a display 
of baseball stories for junior-high-school 
pupils. Displays are being planned on the 
care of books and the committee plans to 
work Tuesday noon. 

“Several articles and pictures about the 
school were found in the local papers dur- 
ing the week, and all have been pasted in 
the scrapbook,” says Mary, scrapbook com- 
mittee chairman. She announces the arrival 
of a new scrapbook purchased by the club. 
It is large enough to mount the school 
paper (regular newspaper size) on one page. 
The cost was defrayed by a noon dance. 

When called on for a report on the pic- 
ture file, Ann announces that the collection 
of pictures of composers and music had been 
donated to the library, and calls for help in 
mounting and filing the pictures. 

The club president, Barbara, asks whether 
there are any more reports. A seventh 
grader mentions that the lost and found de- 
partment has collected a number of un- 
claimed articles. Joe offers the suggestion 
that an exhibit be held before school at 
morning and noon so that pupils may claim 
lost articles. The club considers the best 
day and passes a motion to hold the display. 

Old business is next on the agenda, with 
a discussion of possibilities for an assembly. 
The committee previously appointed sug- 
gests several programs and the club decides 
on one. Plans are under way and partici- 
pants may be chosen. Volunteers for try-outs 
are listed. 
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Publicity on new books is needed, and 
Roger, publicity committee chairman, asks 
for ideas. Dates for a display are arranged, 
and the committee is instructed to give 
announcements over the public-address sys- 
tem and to write details for the school pa- 
per. 

New business brings out the fact that an 
eighth-grade English class project on the 
Reader’s Guide will take place the follow- 
ing week. Members of the club who are in 
the various English classes are appointed to 
fill calls for magazines. The storeroom com- 
mittee points out the importance of keep- 
ing the magazines in order. 

The business of the day transacted, the 
meeting adjourns. The quiet, businesslike 
atmosphere of the library is shattered, for 
adjournment is the signal for activity. Each 
member proceeds to the work of his com- 
mittee or to work on the 125 new books 
which have arrived. Written slips with dir- 
ections are given to volunteers for jobs listed 
on the portable blackboard. Selection in- 
cludes making out overdue notices and de- 
livery of books to classrooms. The librarian 
supervises groups, and pupil chairmen, in- 
structed in advance, organize work in other 
groups. 

Five minutes before the end of the period 
warning is given. Jobs must be finished or 
left so that another library assistant can take 
up the work. Paste and other materials 
must be returned to their places, brushes 
washed, and progress reports left with the 
librarian. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Worden as librarian of North 
Park School, Lockport, N. Y., is proud 
of the student Library Club, which she 
says not only performs prodigies for 
the library, but maintains a variety of 
services for other divisions of the 
school. Her report might be called a 
blueprint for such a forty-colt-power 
machine. 
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One period a week for all the work ac- 
complished? Indeed not. In this service club 
each seventh-grade member gives one period 
a week to help with desk duty or other 
library tasks. Eighth- and ninth-grade mem- 
bers volunteer for standing committees. 
Each noon two club members are on “desk 
duty.” Duties have been discussed by the 
organization and listed in order of their 
importance. After school is another popular 
work period. Here again a schedule has 
been worked out by the organization, and 
members volunteer to help. 

Library assistance is one of the primary 
purposes of the club as listed in a constitu- 
tion developed by the pupils themselves. In 
addition to desk routines, members have 
charge of bulletin boards, exhibits, and 
story programs. They help to process new 
books, take care of magazines, help with the 
monumental task of inventory, and the 
thousand and one things that are necessary 
in an active library. 

All-school service is another part of the 
club’s responsibility. Each year at least one 
assembly program is presented. The school 
scrapbook of newspaper articles is in charge 
of a library club committee and the school 
valentine box is a club project. The library 
is the center for the lost and found depart- 
ment, supervised by a club committee. 

At Christmas the club entertains the fac- 
ulty at tea, but the main purpose of the 
affair is to acquaint teachers with new 
books. Hostesses are familiar with the books 
and know what their guests will be inter- 
ested in, taking them through the library 
and pointing out a new volume on Switzer- 
land for the fourth-grade teachers, a book 
on badminton for the physical-education 
department, or the latest story with histori- 
cal New York as background for the social 
studies. 

Through cooperative activity club mem- 
bers are learning to develop ideas. Good 
work habits help in organization and execu- 
tion of plans, and club meetings make stu- 
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dents more familiar with parliamentary 
procedure. 

Working constantly with these boys and 
girls, the librarian sees them develop 
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through democratic school activity and also 
sees the fulfillment of one of the primary 
objectives of junior-high-school education 
—exploration. 


History-English Co-op: The Plan at Hico High 


Cooperative planning by the history teacher and 
the English teacher proved advantageous to the 
senior students of Hico, La., High School. Prior to the 
opening of school, these teachers examined the over- 
lapping needs of students in the American history 
and English classes. Requirements for both classes 
included the ability to: formulate an outline, make a 
bibliography, take notes, organize an original and 
interesting report, and compose a cogent article 
adequately portraying an important event. 

Too often in the past, the English phase of the 
history work was disappointing. Pressure of time 
seemed to preclude the practice of using history 
classtime to instruct the students in language abili- 
ties. Similarly, the English teacher was confronted 
with the problem of teaching language abilities with 
an inadequate fund of content material, Through 
coordination, the work of the students and teachers 
in the history and English classes is facilitated. 

The students were encouraged to help in making 


suggestions and plans. Students realized additional 
motivation in preparing an oral report or in writing 
a research paper which could be used in the history 
class. The ability to make correct outlines more 
rapidly was acquired through emphasizing and using 
history outlines in both classes. 

The English teacher made suggestions for supple- 
mentary history reading for particular individuals 
and for the entire group. In turn, the history teacher 
recommended that all students study certain literary 
selections under the direction of the English teacher. 
Occasional opportunities were found for meeting 
with both teachers during a two-hour block of time. 

This instructional innovation proved that coordi- 
nation of work is possible and desirable at the high- 
school level. The quality of work accomplished by 
these students was exceptionally high. Especially 
important is the fact that the students were en- 
thusiastic about the work.—Murpny J. Barr in Social 
Education. 


Fun With Fundamentals in Mathematics 


Teaching arithmetic in the seventh grade is a 
problem for any teacher. In our seventh grade in 
the Stockton, Cal., High School . . . we have many 
names for our adventures in arithmetic—patterns 
for thinking, fun with fundamentals, mathematics 
through mass media, and so on ad infinitum. 

Our goal is reached largely through the unwitting 
help of our nation’s leading magazines with a big 
assist from the color advertisement. . . . 

We paste the pictures on a piece of 11-inch by 
14-inch oak tag, leaving enough room for writing a 
problem on the bottom. The problem is then 
worded to fit the process we are trying to teach—be 
it fractions, decimals, or per cent. For example, it 
is much more fun to figure the batting average of 
Ted Williams or Joe DiMaggio than it is to divide 
382 by 1,023. Likewise, it is much more interesting 
to learn how many feet in a yard, how many feet 
in a mile and the other related items when we relate 
the problem to the yardage gained by our favorite 
college halfback rather than use abstract figures. 

Or say it is around Thankgiving time and we 
have a picture of a lady fixing dinner. How simple 
it is to figure out the fractions in the recipes for 


pumpkin pie, stuffing, cranberry sauce, and the like! 
The price of turkey per pound and how much 
change you would get after buying the items also 
fits in very nicely... . 

Which brings us to the second important stage of 
the fun with fundamentals theme. This is probably 
the most important and could be considered the 
climax to the other stage. In this stage, each child 
creates his own problem and once a week we work 
the problems created by the students. This tends 
to make the prices on grocery lists, the weights on 
food items and so on much more meaningful. 

Each child is provided with a large envelope and 
g-inch by 5-inch cards, or a similar size of colored 
paper. Any time during the week, the child can 
work out a problem on the card or paper and put it 
in his envelope. Then on Friday, we distribute the 
problems throughout the room, and the children 
work the problems created by their classmates. Hav- 
ing his problem worked out by other pupils gives 
each person a feeling of belonging and makes each 
person want to have something to contribute to the 
class each Friday.—Ciame Srracve in California 
Mathematics Council Bulletin. 





Fun Night Swells Attendance: 


A Program Idea for Your 
COUNTY MEETING 


By GENEVIEVE FE. SWARTHOUT 


HICH ONE is the lemon? Which meet- 
Wi of your county association turns 
sour for lack of interest? Whether it is the 
annual business meeting or one of the other 
scheduled get-togethers, there’s one sure 
way to extract the lemon. 

“That's obvious,” you say. “Simply plan 
a program that calls for county-wide par- 
ticipation. They'll be interested if they're 
in the program. The only catch is. . .” 

“Ah! You, too, have found there's a 
catch,” 

“Yes. We've run out of program ideas. 
We've had panels and forums and quiz 
programs. We've exhausted most of the 
weighty ‘problems facing today’s schools.’ 
We need a new idea.” 

We in central New York’s Herkimer 
County Association also needed a new idea 
last January when we set about planning 
for the annual business meeting in the 
spring. We knew from previous experi- 
ence that a speaker, no matter how good, 
would attract only a handful. Almost in 
despair we decided to stage a Fun Night. 

Result? Not 20 to go, but 200 teachers 
turned out to make this the best attended 
spring session in our history. What's more, 
everyone had the time of his life. In Fun 
Night we found a program which was fun 
to plan, inexpensive to produce, and easy 
to reproduce. Further, Fun Night can easily 
be adapted to your own situation, costs al- 
most nothing but postage, and guarantees 
a good crowd and a good time. 

Good crowds and good times don’t ma- 
terialize without good planning. In our 


own case, for the May meeting we started 
the ball rolling in January. Soon after the 
holidays, a letter was sent to each school in 
the county, outlining briefly the general 
plan. They were urged to get into the spirit 
of Fun Night and to put together a ten- 
minute skit representing one of the periods 
in a school day. Each school was assigned a 
definite period, such as social studies, 
English, music, noon hour, math, gym, 
shorthand, art, and faculty meeting. 

“Just turn your imaginations loose and 
have fun,” they were told, “and for one 
laugh, we suggest you might include the 
idea of taking a ‘collection’ for something 
or other.” 

The result was a series of rollicking 
episodes, sprinkled with mishaps, to be 
sure, but proving how much vicarious glee 
teachers can get from imitating pupils who 
are mischievous, unruly, apple polishers, 
big wheels, gum chewers, or note passers. 

The skits furnished an outlet, it seemed, 
for all the thousand and one thorns-in-the- 
flesh that teachers are heir to; at least there 
was no lack of gusto on performance night. 
Production was left up to individual 
schools, and in each case the schools came 
through with colors flying. The planning 
committee simply set the stage in advance 
with a teacher’s desk and 12 to 15 student 
desks and chairs. Each group brought its 
own special props. 

To facilitate coordination and a smoothly 
running show, a bell was sounded to indi- 
cate the change of periods. While one group 


was on stage, the next group to follow was 
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on the alert, ready to enter as soon as the 
period ended. As anticipated, the “Day at 
School” ran along without a hitch. 

Leading off the show was a music period 
which set the tone—one of almost continu- 
ous laughter—for the rest of the evening. 
A rhythm band was depicted in rehearsal, 
which explained why so many teachers had 
arrived at the meeting armed with tin pans, 
lids, toy drums, and wooden blocks. The 
director would just nicely get the kazoo 
section into a cadenza, when an announce- 
ment would blare forth from the PA sys- 
tem. Interruptions came so repeatedly—and 
Heaven knows they often do!—that band 
practice finally gave way to an order for 
ALL BASKETBALL PEOPLE to report to the gym 
immediately. 

Quite by accident, gym class happened to 
be the next scene to follow. Displaying an 
amazing array of ill-fitting costumes, the 
class (including those who never can find 
their sneakers) amazed us with exercises not 
intended to improve poise and posture. 
Yhey were designed purely for laughs, judg- 
ing by the audience response. 

At the bell, gym class dispersed and short- 
hand class assembled. The teacher gave dic- 
tation to the slow group while the “bright 
ones” were allowed to pack a sunshine box 
for Molly who had the measles. When the 
dictation was read back, the dull sentences 
were interspersed with spicy remarks that 
had been made by the sunshine girls. Mr. 
Gregg never would have believed it! 

Nor could the convulsed audience quite 
believe, as the show went on, that so much 
variety and so many funny situations could 
be manufactured out of 10-minute school- 
room scenes. 

The faculty meeting, which served to 
wind up this extraordinary series of skits, 
was dominated by a self-styled “democratic” 
principal. He had his own way in every in- 
stance. Teacher “types’’ included the in- 
sidious informer, the overly-conscientious, 
the red-faced shouter, and the young thing 
with a soft southern drawl who wins her 
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way by feminine instinct. At the close of the 
teachers’ meeting the principal stated, with 
democratic firmness, that the county asso- 
ciation dues would be collected by Mr. 
Lundy at the door. The bedraggled Mr. L 
was carried on at the curtain call, plainly 
showing that he had been run over and 
trampled by a mob of teachers who were 
far more anxious to get home to supper 
than they were to pay their dues. 

If you have noticed any similar reluc- 
tance about dues-paying, why not plan to 
reproduce Fun Night? We can almost as- 
sure you that the county will turn out and 
yes, pay up, too, after such an evening of 
good fellowship. You'll notice as we did that 
schools will be mixing with schools, intro- 
ductions not needed, as everyone congratu- 
lates everyone else on his “magnificent per- 
formance.” You'll find, too, that Fun Night 
really is fun to plan, inexpensive to pro- 
duce, and easy to reproduce. 

As the program chairman -said, after- 
wards, “To balance all the serious confer- 
ences, maybe an off-dignity Fun Night, 
occasionally, does more good for a county 
teachers’ organization than this world 
dreams of. At least, it ‘elemonated the 
lemon.’ ” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“Easy to plan—No expense—In- 
creased attendance.” Those are the sell- 
ing points that Mrs. Swarthout claims 
for the Fun Night program which she 
says can multiply attendance at the 
least popular meeting of your county 
teachers association. At least, it did for 
the Herkimer County Association. The 
idea is to have the faculty of each 
school present a ten-minute skit taking 
off some phase of the school program. 
The author teaches English, speech, 
and drama at Mohawk, N.Y., Central 
School, whose faculty was assigned a 
burlesque of a faculty meeting. Mrs. 
Swarthout says she enjoyed playing 
“the young thing with the soft South- 
ern drawl.” 








THE ENGLISH ESSAY: 
A junkyard of ideas 


By JOHN 


IGH-SCHOOL education often finds itself 
H the victim of two major traditions, 
the one of liberal culture, the other of an 
essentially utilitarian training. The teacher 
of English can readily see the existence of 
this conflict. It appears thie moment he 
passes from analysis and parsing to the 
actual use of English in writing—for there, 
no matter how convenient the peg may be, 
many students are unable to hang a free 
composition on it. 

Set them an essay on the cow and they 
will bring in Paul Revere and the date of 
the presidential election. They will come to 
the cow in the end but it will be by way of 
Hancock's wharf and a synopsis of some 
wild west movie. Behind them, shining like 
a beacon, their title only will point to the 
destination. 

Take the title from any of these essays 
and you are left with a nameless slab of 
unrelieved expletives. After gloomy inspec- 
tion of the now mutilated page, the indul- 
gent teacher adds a caption to the piece; 
then, prompted by the laws of probability 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


One particular flaw in high-school 
prose compositions arouses Mr. Kin- 
nane’s exasperated concern. He teaches 
college-preparatory English in Maine 
Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me., but 
says that his criticism is “even more 
applicable to the essays of high-school 
seniors in France and England.” About 
his background he writes, “After gradu- 
ation from Liverpool and the Sorbonne 
I wandered around quite a lot, teach- 
ing at various times in Algiers, Paris, 
and Liverpool.” 





KINNANE 


rather than any sure interpretation of the 
syntax, he hastily chalks up the mark that 
ensures that the youthful author will not 
be discouraged. The battered essay is then 
returned to the student, who quickly con- 
fines it to the obscurity of his folder. 

Pupils rarely read continuous prose, and 
that is a pity. An air of unreality surrounds 
the writing of an essay, which serves only 
to accentuate the wide gap in their lives 
between home and school, and school and 
the later envirenment of work and leisure. 
The violence, sadism, crime, and horrific 
fantasy of the books and comic strips they 
daily swallow do not lend themselves to 
calm and continuous expression. 

“Don’t worry, Pop. That murderin’ rat is 
gonna pay for what he done” constitutes a 
normal introduction. The story then be- 
comes caught in a spiral of excitement. An 
evil-eyed Mephistopheles advancing stealth- 
ily with a hypodermic syringe, or a cold- 
eyed gunman waving a tommy-gun will 
sooner or later give way to prickling, punch- 
ing, and shooting, and their clipped utter- 
ances will be lost in a morass of expletives— 
ugggh, bamm, wham, whomp. “‘Shut-eye Sue 
—Toast of Sandstone Gulch” meets an adult 
demand, but the adolescent reads the day- 
by-day account of her adventures with 
avidity. 

Even the Bard of Avon has not escaped. 
No sir, there is nothing up-stage about 
Julius Caesar when the comic-book boys 
hand it down chewed and digested to the 
high-school student. A robust and athletic 
Brutus looks for all the world as though 
he had just-stepped from the controls of a 
“space ship,” only the clouds around his 
head are not floating in the periphery of the 
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planet Earth, but are merely indicating a 
soliloquy. Cassius looks as lean and hungry 
as ever. A succession of dashes disappearing 
behind an upraised toga indicate that he is 
at his whispering again. Large black print 
is, of course, reserved for “Beware the Ides 
of March.” The whole thing gives a grossly 
misleading idea of Shakespeare's dramatic 
art. You can catch the emotional highlights 
in Hamlet without resorting to close-ups. 

And so the budding essayist, when writ- 
ing an essay on the cow, will state unequivo- 
cally that it is an animal and has four legs, 
and a tail, and, oh yes, two stomachs. This 
is his way of clearing the ground, just as the 
comic-book boys begin their version of Mac- 
beth with a biography of the author, 
purged, of course, of all doubts. But from 
his reading in the world of execrable draw- 
ing and color, our pupil is certain that any 
further definitions of the cow will spell 
boredom for the teacher. 

The headline is all important. The man 
seeking the baseball scores in his Sunday 
paper will most certainly kick at the pros- 
pect of getting his information by way of 
the financial page, the social columns, the 
births, marriages, and deaths, The head- 
line saves him from that. Like the journal- 
ist, the student soon learns that the title is 
sufficient pledge to his readers that if they 
travel hopefully enough they will at last 
arrive. 

For the teacher of English, to travel hope- 
fully is to sugar the pill by placing a pass- 
mark beside the title. Student and teacher 
have a convenient hook to hang up their 
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academic hats, and the school corridors 
ring with the happy laughter of the success- 
ful essayist. But the laughter is as barren 
as the dance of the neophyte. The incapac- 
ity to produce a page of coherent prose 
indicates the inability to use and classify the 
thoughts and facts already in the pupil's 
mind. Graduation will cast him into the 
complicated mosaic of modern life, which 
is not prepared to receive him, ill-equipped 
as he is to play a part in life commensurate 
with his intellectual aspirations based on 
the magic pass-mark, 

Indeed, behind the catchphrase “diversity 
of educational provision” lurks a_ very 
real problem, How does one cater for the 
hand-minded and the book-minded in the 
classroom and at the same time foster an 
atmosphere of equality? Will the chair- 
bound, non-teaching guidance expert ever 
discover a little more about the differentia- 
tion of abilities and aptitudes as these 
appear in boys and girls in early adoles- 
cence? Will he some day produce—in pam- 
phlet form, of course—a helpful treatise on 
the most suitable kinds of educational en- 
vironment for children of different talents 
and interests? 

Meanwhile, let the English teacher keep 
to his teaching, and let his poor heart rebel 
if the subject is pig-iron and the answer 
describes a trip to Peru. Let the infant 
wonder from his crib that so much time is 
wasted on ink that could be devoted to 
the serious business of thumbs. Let the 
seeker after truth enter the gates of learn- 
ing. 


Tougher & Tougher 


As a superintendent of schools I know that teach- 
ers leave our school systems each year in increasingly 
larger numbers to seek and gain better wages and 
more security in outside industry. I also know that 
each summer it is necessary for me and my fellow 
superintendents to spend an ever-increasing amount 
of time in filling key teaching posts with well- 


trained individuals who give promise of making a 
valuable contribution to education. In many cases, 
the teachers we need are not available and if they 
are available, they are not attracted to teaching 
positions that they could ably fill, because of the 
salary schedule.—James A. Campsett in The Indiana 
Teacher: 





“A MILLION”: 


Pupils produce rarely-seen quantity 


By 
HAZEL L. MASON 


NDER THE impetus of the American 
philosophy of urging ourselves on 
and on to do everything in a bigger and 
better way than ever before, the words 
“million” and “billion” have crept into 
our everyday vocabulary in ever-increas- 
ing frequency. We very glibly speak of 
billions for defense, millions of 
millions of barrels of oil produced, millions 
of miles of highways, millions of copies of 
magazines in circulation, millions of radio 
listeners, millions of bacteria in a substance. 
But let us reflect for a moment: have you 
ever seen a million of anything and known 
that you did? Many pupils in our junior 
high school and their parents could say 
“Yes” to that question, because the eighth- 
grade arithmetic classes compiled a “book” 
containing one million tally marks and 
made possible such an experience. 

In order to make the “book” each pupil in 
all of the classes made a group of five tally 
marks (four vertical lines crossed by a fifth) 
and placed ten of these groups to a line. 
Each put twenty-five such lines on a page, 


voters, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The term “a million” is a handy but 
vague abstraction in the minds of most 
of us. In an effort to bring “a million” 
down out of the blue, the pupils in 
Miss Mason’s eighth-grade mathematics 
classes at Grand Prairie, Tex., Junior 
High School set to work to produce a 
miltion items so that a person could lay 
his hands upon a veritable million, 
and get a better idea of its specific mag- 
nitude. 





and made six standard-size notebook pages 
of these. We had calculated that we could 
get a little over a million marks if each 
pupil contributed that many tallies. The 
small excess would be necessary to take care 
of the contributions some few pupils would 
fail to make. 

On the day the pages of the “book” were 
to be ready, the boys and girls showed a 
great deal of interest in whether we would 
get our million, and in figuring how many 
marks were accruing period by period. They 
even figured up the percentages of con- 
tributors by classes so that they could see 
which classes were most responsive. (Inci- 
dentally, all showed high percentages.) The 
combined contributions, with each pupil’s 
name on his pages, made a “book” about 
two inches thick. Its size reminded one of a 
certain well-known mail order catalogue. 

Word rapidly spread around school about 
our project, and seventh and ninth graders 
came in to see the latest development. On 
the evening of the annual Parent-Teacher 
Association open house at school, a large 
number of parents came in to see the results 
and expressed a great deal of interest in 
them. As an added feature for open house, 
we had calculated the answer to the old 
problem of how long it would take one 
person to make a million tally marks at the 
rate of one per second if he worked twenty- 
four hours per day. 

The project led to some interesting class 
discussions about large numbers, their pur- 
pose, use, and prevalence. It also served as 
a take-off point for work with large num- 
bers. 
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TV WATCHING: 


A study of 1,500 
9th-grade pupils 


Help or Hindrance? 


By 
DONALD TARBET 


ANY A PARENT has worried about tele- 
M vision in the past few years. 

Joe or Jane may be spending most of his 
free time in watching that new television 
set, even refusing to go out and play with 
Bill and Edith next door. He will probably 
just invite them in to help him watch Hop- 
along catch those rustlers. Dad and Mother 
may be having a little difficulty as to 
whether it should be turned on to watch the 
play or the wrestling match. Bed time for 
growing boys and girls comes all too soon 
when there is an interesting program on 
TV. And “what about your homework?” 
“I'll bet your grades fall down this quarter 
the way you don’t do your lesson.” 

These and many other questions of a 
similar nature aroused my interest in mak- 
ing a study of the achievement of secondary- 
school students, comparing those who have 
television sets in their homes with those 
who do not have sets. Having been in two 
areas in which television was introduced, I 
conducted this study with considerable in- 
terest. 

A comparison of public achievements in 
current affairs was selected as a basis for 
measurement, since one of the chief ad- 
vantages of television is to bring current 
happenings into the auditory and visual 
range of people scattered over a wide area 
of the country. Tests were prepared to 
measure knowledge of current happenings. 
One was given in October; the second in the 
following March. 

Approximately 1,500 students in eleven 
Missouri secondary schools were tested. In 
October 41.8 per cent of this group had 


television sets in their homes, although the 
per cents by individual schools ranged from 
9.6 to 74.4 per cent. But by March, the per 
cent was 51.4 in homes with television, and 
the range by individual schools was from 
18.7 to 78.5 per cent. In some areas it had 
become difficult to find students who didn't 
have sets in their homes to match with those 
who did have sets. A follow-up study now 
would probably show even larger percent 
ages of set ownership. 

In order to obtain two matched groups 
for measurement, various test results and in- 
formation about pupils were assembled. Six 
factors were used: I. Q. scores, scaled scores 
from a social-studies achievement test, teach- 
ers’ marks, age, sex, and having the same 
teacher in the same school. From this data 
final pairings were made, matching a boy 
or girl who had a television set in his or her 
home with a boy or girl who did not have a 
set. 

A comparison of the test results of these 
matched groups indicates that in each test 
the students who had television sets in their 
homes did better on the tests on current 
affairs than the students who did not have 
television sets in their homes. The figures 
follow: 


Comparison of Achievement in Current Affairs 
of TV and Non-TV Groups 
Matched Groups Entire Groups 
TV Non-TV TV Non-TV 
49.9 $9-55 37-3 
416 = 38.45 36.95 


40.6 
49.95 


This finding was further substantiated by 
the fact that for the entire group tested, 
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The CLEARING House 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

After a study of the educational 
achievement of 1,500 secondary-school 
students in Missouri, divided into 
groups in whose homes there are tele- 
vision sets, and groups that do not have 
TV receivers in their homes, Dr. Tar- 
bet offers an optimistic conclusion con- 
cerning the educational value of tele- 
vision. He is an assistant professor of 
education in the School of Education, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 





there was an even greater difference be- 
tween the mean scores of the TV and non- 
TV groups. These groups were not matched 
except on the basis of the presence or ab- 
sence of television sets in their homes. 

There is always the question of measur- 
ing differences between means in order to 
make comparisons. The question usually 
arises, “Is this really a significant differ- 
ence?” In testing this difference for signifi- 
cance by statistical measures, it was indi- 
cated that only on the first current affairs 
test for the matched pairs was the difference 
less than the amount needed to meet the 
test for significance. On the second test the 
difference easily met the standard of signifi- 
cance. And on both tests, the entire TV 
group made a significantly better score than 
did the entire non-TV group. 

In examining the scores of the matched 
groups on the two tests, it is interesting to 
note that more of the students of the TV 
group had higher scores on the second cur- 
rent affairs test than on the first current 
affairs test, while more of the students of 
the matched non-TV group made lower 
scores on the second test than on the first 
test. 

Much of the objection to television as a 
means of entertainment for boys and girls 
has rested on the belief that young people 
spend too much time in viewing the pro- 
grams. This study was made of students who 
could receive programs from only one sta- 


tion, either KSD-TV in St. Louis, or WDAF- 
TV in Kansas City. Even without opportu- 
nity for selection of types of programs, the 
matched TV group averaged 3.4 hours per 
day in watching television, and the average 
of the entire TV group was the same. That 
leaves very little room for doubt that a con- 
siderable portion of the free time of these 
boys and girls was spent viewing television. 

Even the matched non-TV group re- 
ported an average of 15.2 minutes per day. 
While this does not seem to be very much, 
it must be considered that the pupils were 
averaging this length of time outside of 
their own homes! There was a wide range 
in this respect. Differences in types of com- 
munities, rural and urban, could have 
caused some of this variation. The entire 
non-TV group reported an average of 13.2 
minutes per day. 


Comparison of Time Spent Viewing Television 
Matched Groups Entire Groups 
TV Non-TV TV Non-TV 
3-4 hrs. 15.2 min. 3-4 hrs 13.2 min. 


How much of this time did the boys and 
girls actually spend in viewing news and 
current affairs programs? The following fig- 
ures indicate the reported time spent in 
viewing TV news and current happenings 
programs in terms of minutes per day. 


Comparison of Time Spent Viewing Television 
News Programs and Current Affairs 
Matched Groups 
TV Non-TV TV 
36.4 min. 43.1 min. $9.1 min. 


Entire Groups 
Non-TV 
3.6 min. 


Another problem presents itself in this 
matter. That is the item of the amount of 
time television stations devote to news and 
current affairs. Such offerings vary greatly 
from day to day, depending on various cur- 
rent happenings. News broadcasts are on a 
fairly regular basis. Teachers as well as 
parents can do much to aid the students in 
selecting suitable types of programs through 
their own encouragement and example. 





TV WartcuHinc: HELP or HINDRANCE? 


To determine the preference of these boys 
and girls for various types of programs, a 
short questionnaire was used in connection 
with the second test. The various types of 
programs were grouped into six areas and 
the students were asked to rank these in 
order of their preference. The following 
lists present the findings of the study for 
the TV and non-TV matched groups. 


Order of Preference as to Type of Program 
of the Matched TV Group 


ist choice—plays 

2nd choice—variety shows 

3rd choice—sports 

qth choice—news and current happenings 

5th choice—education and demonstration programs 
6th choice—symphonies, concerts, and military bands 


Order of Preference as to Type of Program 
of the Matched Non-TV Group 


ist choice—variety shows 

2nd choice—sports 

grd_ choice—plays 

4th choice—news and current happenings 

5th choice—education and demonstration programs 
6th choice—symphonies, concerts, and military bands 


Teachers can do much to utilize tele- 
vision in supplementing and aiding educa- 
tion. It has been said that many teachers do 
not follow TV programs because they do 
not have sets of their own and therefore 
have little interest in this type of activity. 
This observation may be true to a consider- 
able extent. However, the teacher can still 
supplement the discussion of current affairs 
by the use of TV newscasts and news broad- 
casts of current happenings. Here is an 
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audio-visual means of learning which is be- 
coming available in many homes. Too often 
it is regarded merely as another means of 
entertainment. Why not make it a means of 
education as well? 

Parents need to do their part, as well as 
the teacher. Too often parents neglect their 
own responsibilities to their children on the 
grounds that “the school is doing it for 
them.” By their example and suggestion, 
parents help to mould the recreational 
habits of their children and in so doing can 
aid in the educational] process as well. Tele- 
vision can be used for educational as well 
as recreational purposes through wise se- 
lection of programs. 

Television stations are improving their 
programs as they develop their possibilities 
for education as well as recreation. Care- 
ful studies and proper scheduling can do 
much to make television of more educa- 
tional value for the boys and girls. Many 
areas are now opened up for more than 
one station. It is now possible in many cities 
to select from a number of stations the type 
of program most desired. As these facilities 
are expanded the types of programs may 
be varied to meet individual tastes. 

Don't condemn all programs just because 
you don’t care for a certain type. And let 
Joe and Jane watch that program. The 
teachers, the parents, and the personnel 
of the stations themselves can all work to- 
gether to make that new set of real educa- 
tional value for boys and girls. Let's use 


television in education. 
i 


How Old Is Old? 


The largest number of Americans ever to vote in 
history have chosen General Eisenhower for the 
most important and the most exhausting job in the 
world—the presidency of the United States. President 
Eisenhower is 62 at the beginning of his term and, 
if my calculations are correct, 66 before he can 
possibly be retired. 


There is at least one town in Maine which re- 
tires its teachers at 62; at that point, I suppose the 
schoolboard must believe, they become too old for 
the important and exhausting work of teaching. 

If you think that situation is only laughable, the 
chances are you're less than 60 years old.—Maine 
Teacher. 





WHY THEY DROP OUT: 


8 clues to greater holding power 


By DANIEL 


N DeceMBeR of the 1950-51 school year, 
I the counselors of Evansville, Ind., High 
Schools decided to make a study of every 
student who had dropped out of school 
during the semester. 

In our next study of the drop-outs for the 
first semester of 1951-52, two sources were 
used in collecting the desired information. 
The cumulative record furnished the basic 
data dealing with attendance records, 
grades, test scores, and family background. 
The personal contact with the drop-out was 
made by the counselor, the dean, and some- 
times the attendance worker. The question- 
naire used by the interviewer followed the 
general pattern for drop-out studies. 


The findings of this study should help 
us to appreciate the underlying causes of 
the drop-out problem and may contribute 
something towards its solution: 

1. During the first semester of the school 
year (1951-52), 5,571 students were enrolled 
in our five public high schools. Of this num- 


ber 175 or 3.1% withdrew from school. 
Ninety-three or 3.3% of these were boys and 
82 or 2.9% were girls. This is an improve- 
ment over the corresponding semester for 
1950-51, during which 254 or 4.7% with 
drew from school. 

2. Contrary to the results of our 1951-52 
study and of most drop-out studies, this 
group of 254 is slightly below average in 
scholastic aptitude as shown by the Otis Test 
of Mental Ability, 87% of these drop-outs 
having I. Q.’s below 100, while only 73% of 
those who left school in the first semester of 
51-52 had I. Q.’s under 100. 

3. The reading ability of these drop-outs 
is decidedly below average. If a student has 
not mastered the techniques of reading in 


W. SNEPP 


his early years, as he moves up the grade 
levels he will meet with longer assignments 
and more difficult work. He then becomes 
discouraged and drops out of school. Of the 
175 students in the study 34 read normally 
or better, and 38, 26, and 38 students were 
retarded 1, 2, and g grades respectively. 
Reading scores were not available for 39 
of the drop-outs. 

4. The attitude of parents and the sta- 
bility of the home are influences contribut- 
ing much to the drop-out of students. The 
busy and exciting life which so many par- 
ents are living leaves little time for real 
home life. 

The types of homes from which these 175 
students come were rated according to the 
best information obtainable from their cum- 
ulative records, the homeroom teachers, the 
counselor, the dean, and attendance work- 
ers. In rating the homes 13.1% were con- 
sidered “Good”, 46.3% “Weak”, 30.3% 
“Broken”, and no reports were available 
from 10.3% of the cases. 

5. As the counselors examined the cumu- 
lative records of these persons in order to 
find further reasons for their leaving school, 
the following facts were discovered: 

a. Approximately one-third frequently trans 
ferred from one school to another. In the down- 
town Central High School District, which draws 
heavily from a more or less shifting population, 
about 60% of those leaving school had changed 
schools a number of times. 

b. In our city-wide study 62% of the drop-outs 
had been chronic attendance problems. 

c. Potential drop-outs tend to shun extracur- 
ricular activities; only 38% of these boys and girls 
participated. 

d. About 54% appear socially maladjusted. 

e. Forty per cent have been on the failure list 
a number of times. 
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f. Thirty-eight per cent have been discipline 
problems while in school. 


6. These 175 persons were asked to give 
their reasons for leaving school. They gave 
303 reasons, the most important ones being 
listed here in order of frequency: 


a. Money was badly needed by 76. These “needs” 
varied from bare necessities to extravagant luxuries. 
A boy needed money to buy a jalopy. A girl left 
school to go to work to accumulate enough money 
to start housekeeping. 

b. Need of encouragement was felt by 64. As 
has been previously stated, a number of these persons 
came from broken and weak homes where there is 
plenty of frustration and little stability. The only 
encouragement which these boys and girls get must 
come from the school. 

c. Certain subjects were disliked by 38. Speech, 
English, citizenship, and physical education were 
most frequently mentioned. However, a number 
stated that they disliked all subjects. 

d. Certain teachers were disliked by 38. This 
feeling often arises from a rebellion against author- 
ity in general and a distaste for being held for 
definite assignments. 

e. Thirty-seven of the 82 girls who dropped out 
had either married or had withdrawn for that pur- 
pose. 

f. Nineteen felt no sense of belonging to the 
school. This number is probably too small, for 
many of those who criticise teachers, subjects, and 
in fact, the whole school program have not been 
properly oriented. 

g. Ill health on the part of themselves or mem- 
bers of their family was the reason given by 11 per- 
sons for withdrawing from school. 

h. The Armed Services claimed ten. 


7. The ages and grade placements of 
these 175 drop-outs vary widely and de- 
serve our close study. Fourteen of the 82 
girls were 15 years old. All of these were 
married except two who were released from 
school because of poor health. The three 
boys who left school at the age of 15 did 
so at the request of the juvenile judge or 
superintendent of schools. The critical year 
at which most students leave school is 16, 
at which time they are legally free to do so. 
Forty-six and three tenths per cent left 
school at 16. 


The drop-outs in the freshman, sopho- 
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more, junior, and senior years were 36, 45, 
61, and 33, respectively. 

We who make the program of studies of 
the high schools and guide the students 
through the various courses according to 
their abilities, needs, and interests have 
failed to reach a large segment of our high- 
school population. Probably we will never 
be able to eliminate all drop-outs from our 
high schools, as now organized, since the 
scholastic aptitude and working habits of 
many simply do not measure up to even the 
lowest standards of achievement. Neverthe- 
less, it is the obligation of the schools to the 
community to attract the young people and 
to train them in their respective chosen 
occupational areas. If this is our goal, then 
we should be able to answer a few pertinent 
questions: 

1. Do we take time to know our students 
as individuals with distinct personalities? 
We know our subject, but do we know the 
boys and girls who come to classes daily for 
instruction? Certain leading educators in 
our country have stated that one half of the 
teacher’s time should be spent in studying 
the students, the other half in guiding them 
in the light of the findings of such study. 

2. Are we able to recognize the early 
symptoms of the potential drop-out? These 
generally fall into the following classifica- 
tions in varying degrees: poor attendance, 
failing in subjects, social maladjustment, 
poor discipline, parental disinterest, and a 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the reasons former students give 
for dropping out, high schools can find 
clues to steps needed to reduce the rate 
of untimely departures. With that in 
mind, Mr. Snepp, director of guidance 
in Evansville, Ind., and the counselors 
of the city’s high schools made a study 
of drop-outs that developed eight sug- 
gestions for improving the schools’ pro- 
grams for the benefit of their marginal 


pupils. 
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feeling that the school has nothing to offer. 
I believe our teachers have come to recog- 
nize these symptoms and are working with 
students to hold them in school. 

3. Do we have an extensive orientation 
program designed to interest the newcomers 
and assimilate them into the school pro- 
gram? Orientation should start when the 
high-school deans and counselors go to the 
elementary schools to introduce the eighth- 
graders to the high-school offerings, and 
continue to operate in freshman home- 
rooms, class rooms, and assemblies. The stu- 
dent council has a distinct place in making 
the newcomer feel a part of the school 
through its “Big Sister” or “Big Brother” 
plan. 

4. Have we an attractive and enriched 
activity program? Do we urge all young 
people to participate in at least one activity? 
Most studies show that potential drop-outs 
do not participate in extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

5. In our high schools do we take into 
consideration the special needs and interests 
of the potential drop-out in building his 
school program? Many students are un- 
happy and maladjusted at certain times in 
their high-school life. An irregular program 
for one semester may be sufficient to tide 
them over this crisis. 

6. Does our system of grading sometimes 
discourage pupils and cause them to drop 
out of school? Do we try to grade students 
according to a certain class standard or do 
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we grade their achievements in the light of 
their respective abilities? 

7. Do we make a practice of visiting the 
homes of boys or girls who are not getting 
along well? Often a conference with parents 
and the student at home will remove mis- 
understanding and be resultful. 

8. What can we do to discourage and 
postpone marriages among high-school stu- 
dents? This is rapidly becoming one of the 
most serious problems with which school 
administrators must deal. Forty-five per cent 
of the girls who left our schools during 
the first semester were either married or 
expected to be soon. 

The counselor may caution a girl about 
to be married that she should “Stop, Look, 
and Listen,” and warn her that a marriage 
thought up on the spur of the moment may 
result in vocational suicide and bad social 
standing, but his advice probably would not 
be taken seriously. To appeal to the parents 
of these girls will do little good. The par- 
ents of some try to discourage marriage but 
admit that they are unsuccessful. The par- 
ents of others are quite willing and eager 
to get rid of them. 

Many pupils do not feel a sense of se- 
curity in their homes because they must live 
under unhappy conditions with stepmothers 
or stepfathers. There is no easy answer to 
this problem, which is so strongly tied in 
with the type of family life of our com- 
munity that schools alone cannot find a 
solution. 


He Must Know More Words 


One reason for the student's unsatisfactory read- 
ing is his meager and inadequate vocabulary. He 
cannot escape being concerned with words, and he 
can never read well until he knows more words. 
He doesn’t simply need to learn more new words; 
perhaps he needs to understand the old ones that 
confront him every day. 

Only last week I learned from my freshman that 


inevitable meant to “inevit something”; that col- 
leagues are “college friends”; that residue is “one 
who resides in a residence.” Every sentence obscured 
by an unknown word is passed over lightly by the 
student in hopes that he can catch the thread of 
the thought in the next. Soon he is merely turning 
pages, unaware that he doesn’t know what he is 
reading. Marie Hicntower in Texas Outlook. 





Prescription for Shy, 
Frightened Speakers 


By 
ORRIE B. KELLOGG 


LOW! STOP SIGN AHEAD! STUDENTS LISTEN- 
S 1NG! But Effie raced on at the rate of 
75 unintelligible sounds and 50 gum-chews 
per minute. Lisping and gasping, “That's 
all,” she giggled her way to her seat. 

Hank ricocheted from his desk with both 
elbows at 45-degree angles, leaped from 
falsetto to basso profundo throughout an 
imitation of a Phil Harris recording, then 
stumbled his bow-legged way to the back of 
the room. There, tense and carrot-colored, 
he shuddered throughout the remaining 50 
minutes of class time. 

Becky squirmed, tried to make her five- 
foot, 130-pound figure invisible beneath the 
chair arm, shook her head, tugged herself 
up and to the front of the class. Eyes 
frightened, feet planted like pigeon-toed tri- 
pod bases, she tottered, wheezed, squeaked, 
and stuttered a _ polysyllabic satire on 
“Teachers’ Moronic Anecdotes.” 

Roscoe’; thin mouth became a quavering 
tight wire, his hands a pair of defunct 
nautilus shells, his six-foot manly body 
degenerated into a quaking jelly fish, and 
his tightly compressed eyelids squeezed out 
rather than suppressed his salty grief. “Savep 
BY THE BELL!” That was a typical closing of 
tenth-grade oral English. 

Classroom teachers have the universal ex- 
perience of observing these and other types 
of ineffective attempts to comply with oral 
assignments, and have been concerned 
about the evidences of personality and emo- 
tional maladjustments. Dramatic coaches, 
guidance directors, and high-school princi- 
pals are discussing the therapeutic values 
of oral English communication for the so- 


cially and emotionally maladjusted high- 
school students. Many of us have witnessed 
chance results; others have been baffled by 
the problem because they did not know how 
to plan a corrective procedure in advance. 

Why not start with a “Basic Recipe,” and 
experiment in the testing laboratories of the 
high-school classrooms and stages? Then 
vary the ingredients to suit the needs of the 
individual student. 

Basic recipe: One maladjusted student 
saturated in a solution of carefully selected 
script which depicts the desired personality, 
plus sufficient rehearsals and a public per- 
formance before an appreciative as well as 
a critical audience. Repeat with variations 
until the pupil is oriented. 

That is how Effie, Hank, Becky, and 
Roscoe metamorphosed. I cannot count the 
discarded scripts, the tape recordings, the 
meticulously prepared, or the extemporane- 
ous speech exoskeletons which they shed 
during the several semesters of oral com- 
munications classes and extracurricular 
dramatics activities, but each one emerged a 
changed and integrated personality, accept- 
able to himself and to his peers. 

It was two years later. The curtain closed, 
and the senior play was history. The cast 
rushed toward one another like Old Grads 
at Homecoming. 

“You were tops!” 

“Didn't miss a cue!” 

“Oh, Effie! That dramatic pause before 
you calmly stated ...” 

Then the conservative Miss Palmquist, 
teacher of section “B” junior-high English, 
touched my elbow. “I can’t believe that was 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


We all know the kind of students 
Miss Kellogg means. They are ill at ease 
and panicky when they have to get up 
and face the class—and their insecurity 
or maladjustment is apparent in their 
words. Well, the author says she has 
been working with such young people 
and turning them into regular Dale 
Carnegie success stories. She teaches 
English in Neodesha, Kans., High 
School. 





Effie portraying Pamela! Such distinct enun- 
ciation! Such timing! Such restrained emo- 
tion! Such control! Why, when Effie was in 
my class I couldn’t understand one word 
she spoke!” 

Then it was the last Tuesday of the 
school year, the final activity club day. ‘““The 
guest speaker of Stage and Platform Club 
today is a former student, Henderson 
O'’Mally, Hank to us. A perfectly 
groomed, auburn-haired young man arose, 
took a few purposeful steps across the plat- 
form, stood poised and smiling, Irish blue 
eyes twinkling. Then in cultured, well-mod- 
ulated tones he portrayed one after another 
of Avon's characters—Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, Petruchio. He improvised a bit 
from Christopher Fry, and closed the club 
meeting with witty reminiscent remarks 


about those “thirty mirrored rehearsals in 
yon dressing room.” 

A few nights later subsiding applause ad- 
journed the June meeting of the Commu- 
nity Civic Club. The president tapped my 
shoulder. 

“Say, why don’t you send us more speak- 
ers like Becky? Or better yet, why hasn't 
Becky brought us more public-relations 
messages? She is the most gracious, effective 
speaker we have had this year. Certainly 
sorry she’s leaving for the WAVES so soon 
after graduation.” 

Baccalaureate Sunday dinner was fin- 
ished. I laid my meal ticket and $1.27 by 
the cash register, and asked, “Mr. Webber, 
how is Roscoe meeting the public as a 
waiter?” 

“Five salesmen and three truck drivers eat 
here regularly. If Roscoe does not take their 
orders, they invariably ask, “Where's the 
boy?’ He has sold over 100 of those contest 
magazine subscriptions right here in my 
Coffee Shop. Roscoe is a born salesman.” 

No, Roscoe isn’t a “born salesman,” nor 
Hank a “born impersonator,” no more than 
Becky is a “born after-dinner speaker,” or 
Effie a “born tragedienne.” In each instance 
I smile understandingly, for, you see, their 
names were on the roster of my tenth-grade 
Oral English class. I had applied the “basic 
recipe” and had witnessed their meta- 
morphoses. 


Crusading Rights of Supt. 


Every superintendent worth his salt believes that 
the school’s program must result in an increase 
in the productivity and in the earning power of 
individuals, in happier homes, in better health, in 
more effective government, in establishment of 
moral values in the community. Every superin- 
tendent knows that these results cannot be achieved 
by the school working in isolation from other 
community agencies. The superintendent, then, ex- 
pects to cooperate with many agencies having pur- 
poses consonant with those of the public schools. 

As a private individual, the superintendent de- 
sires to exercise fully the privileges granted him 
as a citizen. He will speak his piece on important 


issues. He may work for certain community re 
forms. There will be those who will wish to deny 
him these privileges because they may not agree 
with his proposals or beliefs. They may say that 
because he occupies a position of influence with 
the children and young people in the community, 
he should avoid participation in any controversial 
undertaking. Of course the superintendent must 
be careful not to project his role as citizen into his 
role as superintendent, but a community leader 
cannot stand idly by when questions of great con- 
cern are being discussed and action is being taken. 
—Howarp R. Jones in School of Education Bulletin 
(University of Michigan). 





Teaching to Overcome Pupils’ 
LISTENING LAG 


By 
STANLEY B. KEGLER 


HILE LITTLE research has been done in 
Wit area of listening, some similarities 
and differences between this skill and read- 
ing, the other assimilative skill in the lan- 
guage arts, are apparent. The main simi- 
larities are psychological; the main dif- 
ferences are mechanical. 

In both situations, the listener or reader 
is following another's written or spoken 
ideas for a number of reasons. He may be 
listening or reading to be entertained, in- 
formed, or persuaded. Also, the reader- 
listener must react to what has been read or 
listened to; in reading this may be evi- 
denced by the desire to contemplate for 
some time before approval is given; it may 
be evidenced by a refusal to read further 
what is distasteful. In listening, if the 
speaker is present, it may consist of chal- 
lenging his thesis, recommendations, or 
conclusions. 

Since this is an age of mass media of 
communication, another similarity appears 
which, before the advent of radio and tele- 
vision, was a striking difference. Prior to 
the widespread use of radio and television, 
the speaker was almost always present. 
Today, however, in many listening situa- 
tions, the speaker is not present; his ideas 
and conclusions cannot be challenged. In 
reading, this is also true. Thus, the oppor- 
tunity for interaction between the listener- 
reader and the author is much less today 
than previously. 

In listening, tone and inflection in the 
speaker's voice play an important part in 
what he says. Sarcasm and ridicule are more 
readily possible in a speech than in writing. 
Because of this, emotionally charged words 


in a speech are more effective than similar 
words in writing. Thus, a greater burden 
for discrimination is placed on the listener 
than on the reader, especially when the dis- 
course is based on emotive ideas. 

The listener cannot control the rate; he 
cannot go back and review exactly what has 
been said. True, he may be able, with train- 
ing, to recapitulate major ideas, but this 
will be more difficult to do than in reading, 
where the reader can readily reread and 
review to analyze the author's thesis. 

The effect of the speaker's being present 
in some cases makes for other differences. In 
this case, the listener can challenge the 
ideas of the speaker, ask for definition of 
abstractions, or request a clarification of 
ambiguous points. In reading, the reader 
has little opportunity to challenge the 
author. He must accept or reject; qualifica- 
tion by the author, if not stated, is usually 
unobtainable. 

Listening is often an audience situation; 
in such cases, the responses of the audience 
can condition the responses of the indi- 
vidual; he may accept or reject on the basis 
of others’ visual reactions, rather than on 
his own carefully thought-out response. In 
reading, usually a personalized activity, this 
is seldom true. 

One of the more obvious differences, the 
difference in the receptive organs, makes for 
differences in the processes. There may be 
visual as well as aural clues in the process 
of listening. Gestures and facial expressions 
may influence the listener. In reading, how- 
ever, only visual clues in the form of printed 
words are present, and these are the sole 
motivators of responses. 
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As noted previously, the listener is aided 
by pronunciation, inflection, and in intona- 
tion, while the reader is not. The speaker's 
mood may be determined by noting these 
factors; the listener's response can be con- 
ditioned by them. The reader, on the other 
hand, is aided by spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing. He has a better opportunity 
for analysis. 

Another area in which there is a great 
deal of difference is in the training a child 
receives in these two skills. When the child 
enters school, he has had several years of 
training in listening; all of this may not 
be good. Usually he has had no training in 
reading. One of the disadvantageous as- 
pects of his early training in listening is that 
the child has been forced, in many situa- 
tions, to ignore many kinds of auditory 
symbols. He has learned to shut off his 
hearing when what is on the radio or tele- 
vision set is distasteful to him. He has 
learned to ignore radio commercials to some 
extent, except possibly to ridicule them. 
Thus, by the time he comes to school he has 
learned well how not to listen, and almost 
incidentally when and how to listen. 

Ih many situatigns, at home, at school, 
on the playground, he hears “Pay atten- 
tion!” and “Listen!” as the only references 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The trouble, says Mr. Kegler, is that 
pupils have already developed certain 
listening habits before they come to 
school. These may include skill in let- 
ting talk flow through their conscious- 
ness without any eflort to seize upon 
the meaning, or the ability to block off 
talk that doesn’t interest them. Soon 
their teacher-taught reading ability sur- 
passes their self-taught listening skills. 
Mr. Kegler believes that listening must 
be teacher-taught also, and explains 
some of the skills in which instruction 
is needed. He teaches in University 
High School, University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis. 
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to the listening process. He will learn that 
one of the biggest insults his classmates can 
inflict is plugging their eyes with their 
fingers and shouting, “I’m not listening!” 
In his in- and out-of-school listening, the 
student fails to understand much of what 
he hears; at these times he will be inatten- 
tive. This inattention may be due to failure 
on the part of the teacher to prepare the 
student for the act of listening. 

Because he receives little training in 
listening, the pupil's reading rate and com- 
prehension soon overtake and exceed like 
abilities in listening. The student misses 
much of what he could otherwise use and 
enjoy through the process of listening. 

There are implications for the teacher in 
these likenesses and differences in the as- 
similative skills. One is that the teacher 
must provide instruction in radio listening 
for students. 

The teacher must help young people to 
establish criteria by which they can judge 
listening situations; he must show them how 
to determine whether speech is informative, 
persuasive, or humorous. Since the speaker 
often is not present, the students have little 
opportunity to question or challenge him. 
They cannot go back and analyze the speech 
as they can in reading. Thus the teacher 
must show them how to structuralize an 
informative speech, analyze a persuasive 
speech, or see the humor in humorous 
speeches. If the purpose is not established 
beforehand, pupils will miss much of what 
is said. 

Because of the greater discriminative 
burden in listening, there is a demand for 
propaganda analysis, especially when listen- 
ing to persuasive speeches. Students must 
be taught to examine logic, see ridicule and 
sarcasm as implied in tone or inflection, 
and understand the speaker’s use of emo- 
tionally charged words or ambiguous 
phrases. Content of speeches should be ana- 
lyzed to show the devices by which speak- 
ers persuade listeners. 

In those cases where the speaker is pres- 
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ent, an opportunity should be provided for 
interaction between the listener and the 
speaker. This will provide practice in 
speech analysis for students, and at the same 
time aid the teacher to insure that the 
speaker will document and be prepared to 
defend his thesis. 

Although there are many similarities be- 
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tween the processes of listening and reading, 
it is difficult to determine how much trans- 
fer occurs from one process to the other. 
Since there are many mechanical differ- 
ences, however, such as the difference in the 
receptive organs, it would seem that little 
transfer occurs. For this reason, planned 
training in listening must be provided. 


Re-Scheduling the. Homeroom for Guidance 


Homeroom guidance is one of the most contro- 
versial topics in high-school personnel work today. 
And it is controversial for a very real reason: funda- 
mental values and philosophies are involved. . . . 

In its struggle for recognition, the field of guidance 
has developed specialists, many of whom feel the 
need to establish themselves apart from the educa- 
tional program in order to justify their existence. 
This has had unfortunate repercussions in the whole 
area of education. 

A noted superintendent of schools recently said, 
“Frankly, I'm a little apprehensive of guidance peo- 
ple. I'm not primarily interested in having a group 
of specialists. What I want is a guidance-minded 
faculty. Too many guidance people are encouraging 
the very attitude they are supposedly working toward 
eliminating: primary concern on the part of teach- 
ers with subject matter, with little concern for stu- 
dents as individuals. By establishing themselves a- 
part from the educational program, guidance people 
are encouraging teachers to refer students to them 
when the teacher could often handle a particular 
problem more effectively through the daily contacts 
of the classroom.” 

This superintendent was not saying that he didn’t 
want specialists such as a school psychologist or a 
reading consultant, but rather, that his primary need 
was for the kind of personnel worker who could work 
with teachers in a way that would help them to 
achieve better understanding of their students. As 
one travels about visiting high schools one is struck 
by a similar demand on the part of principals. Al- 
though they have guidance counselors on their, staffs, 
they are locking for personnel workers who can estab- 
lish a homeroom guidance program. 

Many teachers also look to personnel workers for 
more effective leadership in guidance than they have 
exhibited up to the present. Teachers believe that 
the personnel worker, though apart from the class- 
room, feels able and compelled to tell them from the 
sanctity of his sequestered cell how to solve their 


problems. Like the superintendent mentioned pre- 
viously, teachers want a personnel worker who knows 
how to work with them in a meaningful relationship 
which will help them understand their students 
better and thereby do a better job of teaching. 

Thus, both administrators and teachers are look- 
ing for generalists, personnel workers who can inte- 
grate guidance into the total educational program. 
One approach to this problem of integration is 
through the homeroom. 

Homeroom guidance is a form of group guidance, 
broadly defined. . . . 

Most schools do have homeroom periods, but in 
many instances the time is used for taking attendance 
and reading notices. The problem is to find ways of 
utilizing the homeroom period so that it will con 
tribute to the guidance emphasis. This may involve 
lengthening the period and adjusting the daily 
schedule, which is essentially an administrative 
problem. ... 

Homeroom guidance is possible only in a situation 
with a flexible administrator who considers needs of 
students important enough to cause changes in ad- 
ministrative procedures.—RAYMOND PATOUILLET in 
Teachers College Record. 


Conservation Via English 


Conservation is every teacher's job, not just the 
science department's. Wisconsin has an ideal con- 
servation pledge: “I give my pledge as an American 
to defend from waste, to work for wise use and 
good management of my country’s natural resources 
—its soil and minerals, its forests, waters, and wild- 
life.” If we are to make it a working reality, we've 
got to score from every conceivable angle. And one 
of the best firing positions is that of the English 
teacher using conservation materials obliquely as he 
teaches communication skills directly—Jutes M. 
ROSENTHAL in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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BARGAINING AGENT?: Shall the Washington 
Education Association, in addition to serving as the 
professional organization for teachers of the state, 
“attempt to become a bargaining agent for its in- 
dividual members in matters of salary, contracts, and 
related fields?” 

That was the important question upon which 
members of the WEA recently were busy balloting. 
Representatives of about 15 locals had requested the 
statewide poll of membership on a contract trustee- 
ship plan. Gist of the proposal is that teachers would 
agree to place their contracts in custody of their local 
unit for the purpose of WEA bargaining with local 
boards of education. 

If a majority of members vote to place their 1953- 
54 teaching contracts in trusteeship with the WEA, 
the Association will launch a vigorous drive to bring 
all individual teachers’ salaries up to the levels advo- 
cated in the WEA salary program and to set “accept- 
able limits” for teacher load. There would be a 
drive against the employment of teachers with emer- 
gency or substandard certificates where qualified 
teachers could be found. Teachers who sign for the 
trusteeship plan would be held from seeking employ- 
ment in districts that @id not meet the WEA stand- 
ards, and the WEA would help such teachers to 
obtain jobs in approved districts. 

A second propesal upon which members of the 
WEA were asked to vote was that of assessing mem- 
bers $10 each, or asking contributions of that 
amount, for an immediate, “enlarged and intensi- 
fied public-information program to bring about 
public understanding of the needs of education.” 


SPIKED: The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution was a 
bit astounded at news from Linden, N.J., that when 
the local teachers asked for an $800 increase in salary, 
the school board met and gave them $900. “Teach- 
ers,” says the Constitution, “will have trouble under- 
standing it, especially Georgia teachers. No doubt 
they are wondering with us—who spiked the punch 
at the school-board meeting?” 


NO CONTROVERSY: The announcement in the 
New York Times of a playwriting contest sponsored 
by the office of Samuel French, play publishers, 
states as one condition of the contest that the 
sponsor “reserves the right at any time to declare 
ineligible any author who is, or becomes, publicly 
involved in a scholastic, literary, political, or moral 
controversy.” Reporting the foregoing news of the 


contest, the “Talk of the Town” feature of The New 
Yorker reflects on the matter as follows: 

“Controversy is now a naughty thing, a disquali- 
fying thing. The act of disputing or contending is 
an unwholesome act. To disagree with anybody or 
anything is to run the risk of taking oneself out 
of the money. All this in a country that was born 
of controversy—a country that wrote controversy into 
its constitution, that set up its legislative bodies on 
the theory of controversy, that established its free 
press in the belief that controversy is vital to in- 
formation, and that created a system of justice of 
which controversy is the heart and soul.” 

The New Yorker points out that the Samuel 
French office would not have gone to the trouble of 
“sterilizing its playwrights” if it weren't for the 
general uneasiness and general clamming up that 
have been caused largely by the investigations of 
Congressional committees in the name of loyalty 
and the “watchdog activities of patriotic organiza- 
tions that throw themselves about rather wildly in 
times of nervous strain.” 

And then The New Yorker says, “To us, the 
emaciated condition of controversy and the rising 
tide of docility are a national emergency eclipsing 
even the large emergency that was, and is, the root 
of the trouble.” 


FOR FREE MINDS: The Ford Foundation has 
given $15,000,000 to the Fund of the Republic which 
the Foundation established in 1952 to fight restric- 
tions in the U.S. on freedom of thought, inquiry, and 
expression, says the New York Post. The Fund states 
that its sphere of operation “Includes the entire field 
of freedom and civil rights in the U.S. and takes as 
our basic charter the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution.” 

The Fund will concentrate on “restrictions and 
assaults upon academic freedom, due process and 
equal protection of the laws, protection of the rights 
of minuTi@€S, censorship, boycotting, and blacklisting 
activities by private groups, and principles of guilt 
by association and its application in the U.S. today.” 


PIANO CREDIT: Piano students in the Vander- 
bilt, Tex., Public Schools now can earn high-school 
credit for their music studies outside of school, and 
can have a continuing record of their progress in 
piano from the first grade through graduation, re- 
ports Texas Outlook, state education journal. 

School credit for outside piano study in Vanderbilt 
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is based upon the results of auditions given each 
spring by an examiner of the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. The Guild has chapters in 402 cen- 
ters throughout the country, and “serves as a stand- 
ardizing agency that affords superintendents and 
school boards a fair and accurate medium for grant- 
ing piano credit.” The credits are equivalent to those 
awarded for band or chorus classes in school. 


ALMOST SAVAGE-LIKE: The 6 drivers of 4 
special buses for students on the north side of 
Atlantic City, N. J., recently went on strike in 
protest against the “almost savage-like” conduct of 
the pupil bus-riders, reports the New York Times. 

A year ago, adult passengers had complained of 
the students’ rowdy antics on the regular city buses. 
So 4 buses were assigned to the run to accommodate 
the pupils—and the 6 ill-starred drivers were chosen 
for the job. During the past year, the drivers com- 
plain, they have been subjected to such mayhem 
and indignities as the following: 

Two boys held switch knives against a driver and 
made him race his bus express fashion to their 
destination. 

A group of girls disrobed another girl and threw 
her clothes out of the bus window. 

Large boys held small boys out of the windows 
while the buses were in motion, 

Seat cushions were cut with knives or unscrewed 
and removed from the seats. 

Students cursed drivers and spit in their faces 
when the drivers stopped their buses to remonstrate 
about rowdiness. 

Center exit doors were forced open so pupils 
could get in without paying. 

Stop-signal cords were held down. 

Firecrackers were exploded in the buses. 

Lighted cigarette butts were thrown at the drivers. 

Water pistols were squirted at drivers and pas- 
sengers. 

And all the while students pushed 

shoved 

fought 

screamed, to the dis- 
traction of the drivers. 

The last we heard, the 6 drivers had agreed to 
end their strike following a meeting of officials of 
the transportation company, the union, the schools, 
and the police, at which a plan to cope with the 
situation had been developed. 


COLLEGE-ENTRANCE PLAN: For the past two 
and a half years a Coordinating Council of college 
faculty members and high-school principals in New 
Mexico has been developing a plan that would free 
high schools of the state of many of the restrictions 
upon their curriculums caused by college-entrance 
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requirements, and provide unconditioned college 
entrance for high-school graduates who are recom- 
mended by their principals, states New Mexico 
School Review. 

Under the Council's plan, high schools would be 
free to revise their curriculums “to more thoroughly 
prepare high-school students in competencies neces- 
sary for success in community life or in college 
study.” Colleges would waive the usual entrance re- 
quirements. The high schools would recommend for 
unconditioned college entrance “those students wno 
have demonstrated satisfactory scholastic aptitude 
and competence in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics, and who have developed interests and study 
habits essential to success in college.” 

After approval of the plan by the groups con- 
cerned, it would be begun on an experimental basis, 
and in a limited way, with about 10 high schools 
and a few colleges as participants. 


RURAL LIBRARIES: Federal aid to the rural 
library services of the states is the aim of the Library 
Services Bill, sponsored in the House of Representa- 
tives by 12 Congressmen, announces the American 
Library Association. About 30,000,000 people in rural 
areas of the U.S. have no access to public libraries, 
and as many more, the ALA says, have public li- 
brary service. Under the provisions of the bill, each 
state would be allotted, on a matching basis, $40,000 
and an additional sum based on its rural population 
and its per capita income. The state library agencies 
would have complete authority to develop and ex- 
ecute plans for the use of the money. 
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Dancing Everywhere 


Within recent years dance has become widely 
recognized as a valid educational experience in 
American schools and colleges. 

Following a survey carried on during the fall of 
1951, Walter Terry, dance critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, revealed that in every one of the 
forty-eight states some form of dance activity and 
instruction is available to boys and girls in the 
public school system. This is true in all forty-eight 
states on the secondary-school level, with most of 
the dance courses or activities being sponsored or 
supervised by departments of physical education; 
and in forty-seven states on the elementary-school 
level as well. The most prevalent forms of dance 
instruction, according to Mr. Terry, are folk and 
square dance, with ballroom and modern dance also 
extremely popular.—Ricnarp Kraus in Teachers 
College Record. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Our Children Today—A Guide to Their 
Needs From Infancy Through Adoles- 
cence, edited by SIpoNIE MATSNER GRUEN- 
BERG and the Starr of the Child Study 
Association of America. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1952. 366 pages, $3.95. 

This book represents a symposium of contribu- 
tions by 28 authorities on topics related to the de- 
velopment, education, and adjustment of children. 
The topics are very diversified. The editor has 
organized them so that one or more articles are 
devoted to each of the following major headings: 
(1) our children today, (2) the early years, (3) the 
meaning of discipline, (4) growing up, (5) chang- 
ing goals of education, and (6) the impact of our 
world. 

Continuity and smooth transition of presentation 
often suffer in symposiums; this book is no excep- 
tion. The central themes and keynotes are oblique 
and for the most part left to the reader to find. 

The publication emphasizes that the future of 
the child seems to depend greatly upon: (1) his 
hereditary equipment, (2) family and cultural 
changes which impinge upon his development, (3) 
the extent to which the home brings the “life” of 
the real world into it, (4) the realistic insight the 
parents have into their own personality needs and 
motives, (5) the flexibility and ingenuity our schools 
show in educating children as unique individuals, 
(6) an intelligent and effective consolidation of 
community resources essential to child adjustment, 
and (7) adult understanding of the principles and 
stages of child development. 

The reader is likely to be left with the impres- 
sion that the business of rearing children is not 
to be taken lightly. If we expect to do the job ac- 
cording to the best standards of social progress, we 
cannot “drag” them up. It behooves us to bring our 
ignorance of children into the open and discard the 
precept of “what was good enough for me is good 
enough for my children.” The seriousness of the 
entire ordeal will probably be felt vividly by most 
readers. 

Those who accept the psychoanalytic theory of 
personality development will likely find the pub- 
lication more to their liking than those who do 
not. However, the reader who is interested in the 
general subject should not refrain from reading 
it for this reason. 

The expositions are free from references and 
footnotes. Critical readers must take for granted 


that the authors are scientifically honest and/or 
the editor used highly reliable criteria in selecting 
them. Here again, however, the wealth of substan 
tial material in the text probably compensates for 
this shortcoming. Fairly well-educated parents, child- 
welfare workers, guidance workers, and educators 
should find the book stimulating and somewhat 
practical. 

Ratpu E. Jenson, Ph.D. 

System Psychologist 

Phoenix High Schools and 

Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Fundamentals of English Grammar, by Lou 
P. Bunce, ed. by EvizaBetTH Harp, OLIVE 
ECKERSON, and WILLIAM Lewin. Holly- 
wood, Cal.: Lawrence Publishing Co., 
1952. 187 pages, paper bound, $1.34. 
Fundamentals of English Grammar is refreshing 

in its manner of presentation. Its informality will 
strongly appeal to students, too, I think. Explana- 
tions are simple and direct; Mr. Bunce’s style makes 
grammar sound easy. And it’s all included in one 
small, comfortable size, for all the fundamentals are 
here. Mr. Bunce has taken nothing for granted. The 
exercises are lively and interesting. 

Chapter 12 is particularly good, e.g.: “the best” 
writers and speakers end sentences with prepositions. 

I'm glad to find on page 57 an explanation of the 
expletive there, and I'm sorry it as an expletive is 
not included at the same time. 

The paper is of good quality; the pages are not 
crowded; the cover color is pleasing. But a book as 
good as this one should have a more lasting binding. 

Rosa MAHAFFEY 
Director of Journalism 
Mainland High School 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


World Horizons for Teachers, by LEONARD 
S. Kenwortny. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. 141 pages, $3.25. 

The author of this book firmly believes that a 
peaceful world community based on justice for all 
is possible. To achieve this goal will require a “new 
education—an education for world-mindedness and 
eventually an education for world citizenship.” In 
taking this position, the author joins those educators 
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who maintain that an educational program must 
not only consider the past, but also help to shape 
the future. 

In education for a peaceful world community, 
the teacher plays a major role. The world-minded 
teacher must be a secure, healthy, well-integrated 
person; must be an expert in democratic human 
relations; and have factual knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of our culture and of the culture of other 
nations. 

If our present staff is to learn to teach effectively 
for world-mindedness, in-service training is needed. 
The author urges emphasis on world-mindedness in 
all phases of the educational program, and points 
out that special courses in current world problems 
are not enough. Some of the recent programs to 
achieve integration are described. Promising prac- 
tices being developed at several of our universities 
are also mentioned. 

Consistent with the thesis that teachers are 
important in educating for world-mindedness, the 
author devotes several chapters to a description of 
ways of developing teachers who are appreciative 
of our culture and others, teachers who are in- 
formed ~participants in efforts to strengthen the 
United Nations. Particularly helpful in these chap- 
ters are the many references to particular com- 
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munities and schools where programs to achieve these 
ends can be found in practice. 

This book should be read by all those who are 
concerned with the education of children and youth. 
The final chapter sums up a philosophy of life for 
the world-minded teacher which is sound for all 
teachers who are to have a constructive and effective 
influence upon the lives of young people. 

Ernest Weinricn, Asst. Supt 
Schenectady Public Schools 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Builder—A Biography of Ezra Cornell, 
by Putte Dorr. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1952. 459 pages, $5. 

Like many an American, Ezra Cornell was “self- 
made.” Unlike many others with a similar story, he 
was deeply concerned with building something of 
permanent value to posterity rather than leaving 
an immense fortune to his immediate descendents 

The Cornells were pioneers in central New York 
State, where the father combined his potter's art 
with farming to support a large family. They were 
Quakers and the homie was pious and thrifty. How- 
ever, there was kindly understanding, humor, socia- 
bility, and an appreciation for culture there, too. 

Ezra had ability in the handling of tools and 
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machinery and began to earn his living as a car- 
penter at an early age. In his twenties, he went to 
Ithaca, a town which was excited over specula- 
tion in land, canals, railroads, and flour mills. It 
was hoped that the area would be linked with New 
York and Buffalo by the Sodus Canal between 
Lakes Cayuga and Erie. In the midst of this boom, 
young Cornell established himself as a millwright, 
dabbled in real estate, married, bought a home, and 
became involved in local politics. Then came the 
Panic of 1834. 

Due to economic reverses, Ezra turned to agri- 
culture. Not content with ordinary farming, he 
began to experiment with fine breeds of cattle, new 
seeds and fertilizers. He was instrumental in organiz- 
ing a Farmers Club, a museum, and a library for 
Ithaca. 

It was not in farming that he was to make his 
money, however. He found a way to set the pipes 
for the telegraph lines and then took contracts to 
build lines. From this, he became stockholder and 
manager, Western Union finally made Ezra Cornell 
the wealthiest man of his day. 

When two small agricultural colleges were about 
to fail, he gave the money and land to merge them, 
and so created Cornell University. It was a college 
where the fine and the practical arts were united 
and were to flourish together—as he himself said, 
“undue preference will be given neither to Greek 
nor to geology .. .” (p. $40). 

Much of the money which he now had left was 
lost in an attempt to expand the railroads in central 
New York. The Panic of 1873 left him very little. 
But Cornell University was firmly established and 
so remains a living monument to a great American. 

This biography is written in the style of an 
exciting historical novel. Beside the portrait of the 
central figure, there are delightful acquaintances to 
be made with Ezra’s patient wife, his lively and 
independent father, and many of his business asso- 
ciates. 

Epna M. STEPHENS 
Junior High School 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Better English, Grade 8, by Max J. HErz- 
BERG, FLorence C. Guitp, and J. N. 
Hook. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1952. 435 
pages, $2.28. 


Workbook for Better English, Grade 8. 172 
pages, paperbound, $.88. 

Both teachers and pupils of eighth-grade English 
will welcome this new text, for it combines the best 
in traditional and progressive materials and tech- 
niques. 

Each topic is divided into three parts: Getting the 
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Facts, Using the Facts, and Testing Mastery of the 
Facts. Consequently, each pupil should know exactly 
where he is going, how he is going, and when he 
has arrived. Every explanation of new material is 
made clearer through concrete, interesting examples. 

In addition to the usual material in grammar, 
punctuation, and composition, there are a number 
of units of particular interest to the eighth-grade 
age level. For example, Learning How to Meet 
People and Talk to Them, Your Voice—How to Use 
It, Telephoning and Interviewing, Libraries and 
Reading for Enjoyment, and How to Run a Club 
or Class Meeting. Critical thinking and discrimina- 
tion are encouraged through such chapters as Mo- 
tion Pictures, Radio, and Television; Making Better 
Use of Newspapers and Magazines; and Thinking 
and Discussing. 

The good print, with important points empha- 
sized by heavy type, the numerous attractive illu- 
strations and the convenient size of the book add 
to its appeal. Enough varied material is provided 
to take care of individual differences. The ac- 
companying workbook is more than adequate and 
provides additional experiences on each topic for 
those who feel the need of a workbook. 

The strong points of the text are its fresh ap- 
proach to grammar, the clearness with which ex- 
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planations and directions are given, the concrete 
examples accompanying each explanation, the per- 
tinent illustrations, and the variety of activities 
provided. 
Sara ANDREWES RIVERS 
Columbia High School 
Lake City, Fla. 


Who Should Go to College, by Byron S. 
HOLLinsHEAD, with chapter by Rosert J. 
Havicuurst and Rosert R. Ropcers. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 190 pages, $3. 

The Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
under the sponsorship of the Association of American 
Universities and the College Entrance Examination 
Board, are jointly responsible for initiating plans 
for this book, while the actual writing was accom 
plished by Mr. Byron S. Hollinshead with the assist 
ance of Professor Robert J. Havighurst and Mr 
Robert R. Rodgers. 

Mr. Hollinshead, who wrote the first six chapters, 
states that it is his purpose to investigate some of 
the reasons why young people who have the capacity 
do not go to college and to make some estimate of 
the number of young people for whom a college 
education would be an advantage. In seeking to 
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answer these questions he first discusses the distri- 
bution of intellectual capacity in the general popula- 
tion and its relation to occupations and the 
curricular offerings in our high schools. This is 
followed by an analysis of enrolment in colleges and 
its relation to academic ability, family income, sex, 
race, geography, and social status. 

The question of why students go to college is then 
discussed in terms of the type of college, recruiting 
methods, institutional standards, and the 
expectations of society. In considering who should 
have the opportunity for a college education, Hol- 
linshead picks the top twenty-five per cent of the 
college age group, this being the top half of high- 
school graduates. The financing of students who are 
unable to pay for a college training is to be accom- 
plished through scholarships provided jointly by 
private and public sources. 

The factual material of Hollinshead’'s chapters is 
carefully selected, well organized, and clearly pre- 
sented. Whether or not you agree with the educa- 
tional philosophy he scatters through these pages 
will depend in part on whether you are teaching in 
a private or a public college. Hollinshead expresses 
the philosophy of the private college, which is con- 
cerned primarily with training for the “learned 
professions." A broader occupational orientation on 
his part might possibly modify some of his opinions 
on who should go to college and why. 

The final chapter in this volume, prepared by 
Havighurst and Rodgers, presents an excellent analy- 
sis of the role of motivation in college attendance 
in terms of such factors as mental ability, social 
expectations, individual motivation, financial 
ability, and propinquity. The chapter is concluded 
by a summary of some of the more recent studies 
on motivation for college attendance. 

This volume should be read and carefully studied 
by persons seriously interested in higher education. 
It could be used effectively as a guide for a faculty 
in-service education program. 

Hucu M. Bet 
Dean of Students 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 
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Intergroup Education in Public Schools 
(Experimental Programs Sponsored by 
the Project in Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools: Theory, Practice, 
and In-Service Education), by H1Lpa 
Tapa, EvIzABETH HALL Brapy, and JOHN 
T. Rosrnson. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 


can Council on Education, 


1952. 
pages, $4. 
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This writing represents the final report of a four- 
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year pioneer research previously published, in part, 
in six volumes of the “Work in Progress Series” 
of the American Council on Education. It repre- 
sents a much-needed approach to the human-rela- 
tions problems of schools and school-communities. 

The cooperative study involved students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and others in the commu- 
nity. The report of the study provides information 
on the whys, whats, whens, and hows in attacking 
intergroup problems, with its vision extended to 
preventative as well as corrective education. 

One of its values lies in its implications for in- 
ternal and external agencies in methods of ap- 
proaching the school and school-community survey 
Of particular value to the educator, the study goes 
beyond the understandings necessary and indicates 
means of integrating human-relations learning into 
the public-school curriculum. For the educational 
specialist, the study deals adequately with the class- 
room, the community, administration, and in-service 
education. 

Some of the assumptions, principles, and hypoth- 
eses the consultants operated on were: Work with 
specific group tensions rather than abstract na- 
tional or regional issues; prejudice is not localized 
—by attacking any specific (rejection, exclusion, etc.) 
we deal with all the prejudices involved; attitudes 
and behavior are learned; fact accumulation is not 
sufficient to modify attitudes; humans behave in re- 
sponse to multiple causes; effective programs in 
intergroup education cannot result from isolated 
learning in school activities or without coordination 
with community agencies and the education of 
parents in the process. 

Other features include: Criteria, for judging so- 
cial maturity in young people; strong arguments on 
classroom and activity groupings of young people; 
utilization of the group process to improve inter- 
group relations and develop leadership; methods 
of promoting school-community cooperation. 

A stated limitation of the study was that its 
sampling scope was not inclusive. Omitted in this 
study, involving as many as 18 school systems, 72 
schools or community groups, and 2,500 educators 
and lay participators, were schools in the Deep 
South. 

A chief contribution of the book lies in its inter- 
related approach to the problem so as to sufficiently 
involve all educators in seeking ways of better de- 
fining their roles and improving their functions. 
The strength in cooperative group endeavors is 
conveyed in the writing. 


Morton ALPREN 
Graduate Fellow 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 





%* WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 

text ever devoted to political and civic respon- 
sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


It is specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now 
used in the “L.A.” programs of many schools. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, 
“how to do it’ book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civie 
participation and attitudes of civie responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 








WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 





1. How to Be a Good Citizen 

2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 
3. How to Analyze 

4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 


ment 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 


zen 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 
7. _ to Be a Worker in Your Political 
arty 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 
9. How to Read Political News 
10. How to Study Platforms 


11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
12. How to Select a Candidate 

13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
14. How to Register and Vote 

15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
16. How to Vote Taxes 

17. How to Serve on a Jury 

18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 


ogy 
20. How to Be an International Citizen 
21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “Kyou 3” 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The April Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Crearinc House for April. 


The full effectiveness of pupil evaluation tech- 
niques and instruments is lost when teachers fail 
to recognize the several purposes which they may 
serve.—Hugh B. Wood, p. 454. 


We have so many meetings that we don’t have time 
to do the things we decide in meetings that we should 
do!—Virgil Bozarth, p. 458. 


The key to the success of these [occupations] con- 
ferences seemed to be the fact that the groups were 
kept small and informal. The speaker was asked to 
consider himself a discussion teacher and not to come 
prepared to give a lecture.—Robert W. Gingrich, 
p. 461. 


The only danger, indeed, in the situation is the 
danger that the whole movement of our society is 
from the liberal-democratic concept to a new posi- 
tion. If this is true, then, of course, any struggle to 
retain democracy in education has become futile, 
since education conforms to the purposes of the 
society which establishes and maintains it.—Harry E. 
Seyler, p. 464. 


However, as a project, a foreign-student visit is not 
limited in usefulness to high-school social studies. 
Like a circus, it has something for every one; from 
first-graders to grandparents.—Robert Hybels, p. 468. 


The strange hate-reverence, love-ignore attitudes 


of curriculum-makers toward poetry still reflect 
teaching methods which stressed memorization with- 
out understanding, the presentation of poems that 
had died under the heavy hand of the vivisectionist. 
—Mary Graham Lund, p. 471. 


A final insight into this confusion over the demo- 
ctatic process was revealed by a remark after the 
pupils had left. One teacher characterized this group 
as critical and uncooperative and contrasted them 
with another group, in an earlier meeting on the 
same problem, who had been very cooperative. What 
constructive suggestions had this “very cooperative” 
group made for alleviating an admittedly bad situ- 
ation? “Oh, they didn't suggest anything. They all 
thought it was just wonderful as it is."—Joseph E. 
Walker, p. 474. 


Good cheerleaders might be called “glue men.” 

. There are no three or four people in an institu- 
tion who do more to teach balance, and attributes 
of character, than the cheerleaders. Yet most ad- 
ministrators and most people take them for granted. 
—John D. Flatt, p. 475. 


But let us reflect for a moment: Have you ever 
seen a million of anything and known that you did? 
Many pupils in our junior high school and their 
parents could say “Yes” to that question.—Hazel L. 
Mason, p. 488. 


Articles featured in the April Clearing House: 


After Evaluation—How Much Improvement? . . 
Testing Used as Part of the Learning Process . 

We Mount and Ride off in All Directions ... 
Junior-High Occupations: Mamaroneck’s Program .. . 
‘Under the Guise of So-Called Academic Freedom” 
Film Program Speeds Spanish Learning . 
Operation Asia: Guests From 5 Nations 


Poetry: One Way Out of the Muddle 
The “Democratic” 


Cheerleaders Are the “Glue Men” 


Student Library Club Does 
The English Essay: 


“A Million”: 
TV Watching: Help or Hindrance? 


A Junkyard of Ideas 


Why They Drop Out: 8 Clues to Greater Holding Power 
Prescription for Shy, Frightened Speakers ... , 
Teaching to Overcome Pupils’ Listening Lag . 


Course That Was Full of Anarchy 

: Magic Valley's Workshop 
Clues in the Context: Reading Project on New Words 
“Mountains of Work” 

A Program Idea for Your County Meeting—Fun Night 


Pupils Produce Rarely-Seen Quantity 


Quill E. Cope 
.Hugh B. Wood 
Virgil Bozarth 
Robert W. Gingrich 
Harry E. Seyler 
Phyllis M. Durnin 
.....Robert Hybels 
Mary Graham Lund 
Joseph E. Walker 
John D. Flatt 

Sarah I. Roody 
Katharine J. Worden 
Genevieve Swarthout 
John Kinnane 
.Hazel L. Mason 
Donald Tarbet 
Daniel W. Snepp 
.Orrie B. Kellogg 

. Stanley B. Kegler 
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Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This book is planned to help every school to deal with its own — problems 
of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, how, where, 


and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex activities, 
information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound in more 
specialized data. And there are 44 pages of bibliographies and lists of teaching aids 
and professional materials in sex education. 

A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life adjustment” 
and “family life education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents 
below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 
FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Spe- 
cialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. . . . Head of 
Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . Chairman of 


National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 

















Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CONTENTS 


Part I. Evidence of Need and Results 14, Building Support for the Program 
1. A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 
2. Evidence of the Need for Sex Education Education 
3. The Evidence Mounts 16. Launching the Program ai lng 
4. Sex Education is Practicable 17. Methods of Initiating and Directing 
: — Class Discussion 
Part Il. Philosophy and Objectives 18. Techniques and Procedures of Individ- 
. The Scope of Sex Education ual Counseling 
. The Basic Principles of Sex Education 19. Appraising a Program of Sex Education 
Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 
adolescent Part V. Content and Materials in Sex 
. Objectives in Sex Education for Ado- Education 
lescent and Older Youth 20. The Contribution of the Elementary 
Part I11. Institutional Relationships School 
. The School in Sex Education 21. The Contribution of the High-School 
. The Home in Sex Education Subjects ; 
. The Church in Sex Education 22. Illustrations of Integrative Procedure 
. Community Resources in Sex Education 23. > oa in Marriage and Family Rela- 
1 
Part IV. Methods in Sex Education 24. The College and Sex Education 
. Approaches to Sex Education 25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 


Net professional price $3.60 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *xeryou's" 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in gooey state of the Union, all 
rovinces otc Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
t is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited 
by tonchers. 

It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 51 
A Unit + 


+ Get falend 


Donguene She Co 
High School Physics Demons "Practical Suagee In- 


tions for the Teaching of Bio 

te Soll Management and Crop 

for the Student—The Reading Habits of Children and C. 
They Be Changed?—Expioding Metals—Words 
Waves—A Study of Water for 





Wonders of Science: A Play—What ‘s a “Good Teacher”? 
—We teach for Tomorrow Outline of the History of Arith- 
pette ience Live for the Child—The Hydrogen 





Helpful Reprints and 


Supplements 
Spente _mectars A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- 


Meck ‘Trial of B versus a play for the Mathe- 
matics Club 
100 Topics in Math 
Poison War Gases 
New Emphases in Mathematical 

bibliographies, 1949 

Popular Mathematics: Bibli 
Mathematics Problems From 
The Mathematics of —_— 

ions With A roximate W mbers ° 
The Radical Dream— Mathematical Play for Puppets 
Geometry Theorems: A List of Sea 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit . 
Biol Reading List 
Won by & Nose. A chemistry play 
Some War-Time Developments in Comtacy-@ pp. 
Seseneens Isotopes: A Science Assembly Lecture, 

ustra 
Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes .... 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elem 

lustrated 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A play ° 
The King of Plants. A play for science clubs . 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized . 
About Bees. A 32-page booklet; 





Seasstien, = 








gram 
Ina Sound Studie. A play: 4 and Music 
In Quest of Truth. A play in wei 
A Student's Approach to Mec 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A Sete 


Your nena 


= +" in 4 Grades: Practical Contributions— 


h & invita ” “hata he ehbbiebinhhivts bhis b 


DP. 
Extracting Alumi A act chemi lay .... 
cting Aluminum. A one = yf 5 


hb jn c Teaching. A Unit on 


gen 
Thlescope Making Illustrated 
A Scientific Assembly 
What Is Scientific Method 
Elementary School Science Library 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science . 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—foreign 85.00 


Ne numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408 Oak Park, Ill. 


Wonders of Science 
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Child Psychotherapy, by S. R. SLavson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 19532. 
332 pages, $4.50. 

This book is divided into three main parts. The 
first is titled “Development,” and is concerned with 
personality development in children. Part Two is 
called “Psychopathology,” and is primarily con- 
cerned with the genesis of emotional disturbances 
in children. The final section is called “Psycho- 
therapy,” and is concerned with therapy and the 
therapist. A case study is also included in this 
section. 

The book is psychoanalytic in orientation, and 
will undoubtedly be widely accepted by those who 
accept this particular theoretical framework. Those 
who reject this frame of reference will find much 
to disagree with in this work. It is true that the 
role of environment in shaping personality is 
stressed, but the vocabulary and concepts are of 
the traditional psychoanalytic school. 

Psychotherapy, according to Slavson, is said to 
have four fundamental corrective aims: (1) redis- 
tributing the libido; (2) strengthening the ego; (3) 
correcting the structure of the superego; (4) cor- 
recting the self-image. This last facet of therapy 
seems to have been superimposed upon the other 
three, and does not seem to bear any dynamic re- 
lationship to them. The therapeutic process is said 
to consist of six dynamic elements: (1) transference; 
(2) catharsis; (3) insight; (4) ego strengthening; (5) 
reality testing; (6) sublimation. 

The topical outline of the book is to be highly 
commended. Would that all books on psychotherapy 
included a theory of personality to complement the 
therapy described, as this one does. The author is 
also to be commended on the inclusion of a section 
on the personality and education of the therapist, 
and the important part they play in the thera- 
peutic process. The most serious structural weakness 
of the book is the failure of the author to quote 
research on which to base his claims, and failure 
to quote the sources from which some of the ma- 
terial comes. 

MER SHAW 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


PAMPHLET RECEIVED 


The Teaching of General Biology in the Public 
High Schools of the United States—An Inquiry 
Into Offerings, Enrolments, Course Organization, 
Facilities, Equipment, and Expenditures, 1949-50, 
by W. Epcar Martin. Bulletin 1952, No. 9, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D.C. Order 
from Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 46 pages, 20 cents. 
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HISTORICAL FICTION 


and other reading references for 
JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Hannan Locasa, University of Chicago 


— 


This fifth enlarged and revised edition of Miss Logasa’s popular reference 
book is brought completely up-to-date and now includes a new section on “Our 
Cultural Heritage and Its Modern Expression.” 


On each of the several thousand books listed in Historical Fiction, the au- 
thor, title, publisher and publication date is furnished, together with a one-line 
description, giving the time, place and characters dealt with in the book. Inter- 
esting narrative, biographic and source books are also included in this complete 
list. 


Miss Logasa’s book is an excellent method of correlating readings in Social 
Studies and English classes. 


Price: $4.50 a copy, posta ze extra. 


— 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1900 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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=> Audio-Uuual News —< 


LITERARY: The “Caedmon Series of Literary 
Recordings,” 33/4 rpm, long playing, unbreakable 
vinylite records, distributed by Film Publishers, 25 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. This series offers “the 
special kind of excitement that comes from hearing 
the beauty and wisdom of poems, stories, essays and 
plays as interpreted by the author.” On one record, 
Tennessee Williams reads scenes from “The Glass 
Menagerie,” a short story, and poems. On another, 
Archibald MacLeish reads “Actfive,” selections from 
“Conquistador,” and other poems. Other records con- 
tain readings by Katherine Anne Porter, Thomas 
Mann (in German), and Dylan Thomas. Two other 
records contain readings by Laurence Olivier con- 
cerning the death of King George and readings from 
the Canterbury Tales by Robert Ross. (Jr.H, HS, 
Coll., Adult) 

READING NOVELS: Literature Appreciation: 
How to Read Novels, 1% reels, sound, color or 
B&W, issued by Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill. A 
study of several aspects of the process of reading a 
novel. The film encourages students to learn about 
the author, to study characterizations closely, and 
to visualize the setting and action of the story in 


order to enjoy reading novels—and to give improved 
oral and written book reports. (Jr.H, HS, Coll.) 


VARISPEED: A record and transcription unit 
that plays every speed from go to 80 rpm is now 
available from Audio-Master Corp., 34: Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The record player features 
a new type of motor of European origin, the Vari- 
speed, which enables any record, whether 33, 45, or 
78 rpm, to be slowed down or speeded up according 
to the needs of the user. This facility is particularly 
useful in foreign-language, typing, and shorthand 
courses, folk-dance activities, etc. The Varispeed 
motor is offered in a record player for records up to 
12 inches, and in a more powerful player designed 
for transcriptions up to 17 inches. 


VOCATIONAL: The Nature of a Job, filmstrip 
issued by the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Pro- 
duced for secondary-school use, the strip considers 
such problems as finding the right job, attitudes 
toward work, personal characteristics found impor- 
tant in holding jobs, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 











GUIDES TO A CURRICULUM 
FOR MODERN LIVING 


By FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER 
with the assistance of 


MARGARET G. McKIM and MAYME SWEET 


This practical and concise new guide extends basic curriculum ideas contained 
in Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, a volume which has exercised a 
significant influence on curriculum planning. It describes graphically how ideas 
expressed in the earlier volume might be worked out in school situations, Detailed 
examples of actual classroom practice, together with many carefully planned illustra- 
tions, add meaning and interest. The result is a helpful handbook for teachers, cur- 
riculum workers, and school administrators, and for the interested layman as well. 

This colorful booklet is truly a guide to program development at the classroom 
level because the authors deal with many problems faced by the teacher as she and 
her pupils plan, evaluate, and execute their work together. 


A Publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


64 pages. List price $1.25; discounts on quantity orders 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together'’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidence of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for finane- 
ing student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News end ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholestic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bete question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 


directing of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—ideas and plens for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty end school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidence is the pre 
duction of school newspaper and y 


PARTIES AND ee pe for edu- 
cative and wholesome socie 


STUDENT GOVERNIENT—Sund de direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, ete. 


Each month Schoo! Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 
Subscription price $3.50 

Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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HELPS FOR BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Eaton Book Report System requires more thinking and less writing on the 
part of the student and less reading and correcting on the part of the teacher. It also 
provides a handy, permanent record of each student’s outside reading. Form A 
for Novels and Drama, Form B for Essays and Short Stories, Form C for the Book 
Review, Form D for the Photoplay Review, Form E for Biography, Form F for Travel. 
Prices: Forms A, B, C, D, E F $1.25 per hundred, Permanent Record Cards $2.00 
per 100. 


Eaton-Palmer Workbooks in Literature: Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe, 
Treasure Island, A Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, Idylls 
of the King, The Merchant of Venice. Hundreds of thousands of copies sold all over 
the country. Try them out in one class and you will want more. Single copies 20 
cents, with key 35 cents. Discount on class orders. 


Pictorial Literature Maps: Interesting visual aids for your literature classes. 
Each map is loaded with interesting information. English Literature Map in black 
and white $1.00, American Literature Map in colors $1.50. Pictorial Map of London 
in full colors $2.00. 


Workbook in Basic Spelling. This is a scientifically worked out method of really 
eliminating errors most frequently made in basic spelling at the junior high school 
level. It is also useful with backward spellers in higher grades. Price 40 cents. 


The Eaton Literature Tests. Thirty-eight popular titles used in junior and senior 
high schools. Write for complete list and sample copies. You'll like them. Price: 
small quantities 4 cents each or $3.00 per hundred in any assortment. 


Teaching Diacritical Marks. Twenty-nine short lessons on this frequently ne- 
glected subject. Price 25 cents. 


Staff Handbook for the High School Newspaper. If you have to supervise 
the publication of the school paper you will welcome this little book. It outlines in 
detail the exact duties of each member of the staff of a paper. It will save you much 
time and help to produce a better product. Price 35 cents. 


Kingsley Outlines Studies in Literature. Yes, your teachers probably used 
these and they are still good for those who want to make a careful study of the 
classics. Seventy separate titles, 25 cents each. Write for complete list. 


Write for a complete catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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